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The origin and development of the Mormons as a religious 
body, and a social and civil organization, during this century 
is part of the history of the United States; and the rise and 
fall of the colony at Preparation, Monona county, Iowa, 
should have its record added to the others. This colony was 
founded by Charles Blancher Thompson, and something of his 
former career and his previous connection with the general 
body of Mormons, throws much light on the actual origin of 
this settlement at Preparation. We give it as written by him-. 
self. 

Charles Blancher Thompson was born January 27, 1814; 
at Niskanna, Schenectady county, New York. His father was: 
a Quaker; his mother died when he was three years old, and: 
his father supported him until he was eight, from which time 
until he was fourteen he earned his own living, and then 
commenced to learn the tailor’s trade. When seventeen years. 
old he became interested in religion and at eighteen joined the 
Methodist church, and commenced business as a tailor in 
Watervliet, N. Y. At twenty he withdrew from the Methodist 
church, traveled a year, as he says, searching for the Church of 
Christ, when he heard an elder of the Latter Day Saints 
preach. He went to their then headquarters at Kirtland, 
Ohio, Feb. 10, 1835, he then being twenty-one years old, and 
was baptized, and afterward confirmed by Joseph Smith, as a 
member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

*This interesting chapter of Iowa history has been somewhat abbreviated from @ 
paper read by Hon. Constant R. Marks, before the Sioux City Academy of Science 
and Letters, January 11, 1898, and printed in Vol. I of the Proceedings of that organi- 


zation. It presents a clear account of a curious episode in the annals of early Mor- 
monism in our State. 
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He wanted to preach, and claimed that he was called of God 
in answer to special prayer. He was ordained by Joseph 
Smith and Sidney Rigdon. Thompson, in one of his papers, 
gives in full what he claims were the words of such blessing 
and commission, which purport to confer great spiritual 
power, and prophesy great things for him. He then started 
out to preach the new doctrine among his old acquaintances 
in New York, with indifferent success. In the fall of 1835 
he came back to Kirtland, Ohio, and spent the winter, and 
again in 1836 went back to New York and preached in various 
places and was married that year. In the summer of 1837 he 
organized a church of Latter Day Saints at Sandusky, Ohio. 
In the summer of 1838, following the westward migration of 
the Mormons, he moved with his family to Kirtland Camp in 
far west Missouri, and soon afterwards to ‘‘Adam Ondie 
Ahem”’ in Daviess county, Missouri; under the exterminating 
order of Governor Boggs of Missouri, he was compelled to 
leave and went out of that state to Quincy, Illinois, with other 
Mormons. Early in 1839 Thompson was sent by the Mormon 
twelve apostles to New York, where his wife soon died from 
the effects of exposure in the expulsion from Missouri, leaving 
a five months old baby. Thompson preached in New York for 
about four years, baptized about 200 converts, ordained elders 
and teachers, and organized there what was called the ‘‘Gene- 
see Conference of Latter Day Saints.’’ In 1841 he pub. 
lished a book on the ‘‘ Evidence in Proof of the Book of Mor- 
mon.’’ In 1843 he came back from New York and under di- 
rection of Joseph Smith settled at Hancock, Illinois, twenty 
miles from Nauvoo, and the following year was ordained a 
High Priest. After the death of Joseph Smith he removed to 
Nauvoo, and assisted in voting the power of the church into 
the hands of the twelve apostles, and at first had confidence in 
them, but September 1, 1845, he had one of those visions so 
conveniently common to Mormons of that day, in which he 
says that he saw all the tribulations the Mormons had passed 
through, and that it was a punishment for their errors. Then 
he saw into the future; that the Lord’s Hosts, under new 
methods, triumphed in the West. He did not then understand 
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the vision, and in fact it was not published for several years. 
He was married again in 1846 and sealed for time and eternity 
under what the apostles called ‘‘The Endowment.’’ When 
the twelve apostles started west on their journey which finally 
ended in Utah, Thompson began to have doubts, and regarded 
them as apostates and tried to agree with the faction that fol- 
lowed Mr. Strang, known as the ‘‘Strangites,’’ but they soon 
regarded him as an impostor, and he went off by himself to St. 
Louis and again went to work at the tailor’s trade. In Jan- 
uary, 1848, he claimed to have received a revelation or procla- 
mation from ‘‘Baneemy,’’ a spirit successor to Joseph Smith, 
by whom he was appointed agent, and in 1849 he claimed to 
have received the ‘‘Grand Key’’ which qualified him to act 
as ‘‘Chief Teacher of the Schools of Preparation,’’ and in 
1850 he organized what he called his first class in the coven- 
ant. About January 1, 1851, he commenced to publish a small 
monthly magazine of eight pages, which he styled ‘‘Zion’s 
Harbinger and Baneemy’s Organ.’’ This paper was full of 
Mormon theology and treated of the different views of the 
numerous factions into which the Mormon body had been di- 
vided after the death of Joseph Smith. It contained letters 
from numerous correspondents and subscribers. In it Thomp- 
son published his claims as Chief Teacher under his visions 
and revelations from Baneemy and gathered something of a 
following. His spiritual claim was that Joseph Smith was 
only a spiritual teacher, and by assuming temporal authority 
had provoked divine wrath and that there was no direct spirit- 
ual successor to Joseph Smith, but under the authority as set 
out in the Book of Mormon, the Lord would raise up in time 
some one to take up the work, and that by revelation the 
Spirit Baneemy had received such authority, and in like 
manner Thompson was his (Baneemy’s) duly authorized 
agent on the earth. When interrogated as to what Baneemy 
was before he was revealed in his present character and name, 
Thompson replied that the answer was withheld for a wise 
purpose by Jehovah, and would only be revealed to those 
found worthy to receive the key words of the Holy Priest- 


hood. 
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As an illustration of Thompson’s classical ability in deriva- 
tion of language, word making and general style of theological 
writing, I give his own definition of this word, Baneemy : 


Why is the successor of Joseph Smith called Baneemy? 
First, because his mission is to give publie notice of the rejection of 
the church, and to make public proclamation interdicting its contiu- 
uance, which is a curse upon the Gentiles; for ‘‘Ban’’ signifies a 
proclamation or edict; a public order or notice, mandatory or prohibi- 
tory. Second, to say unto Zion, ‘‘Behold your God reigneth,’’ and to 
Jerusalem, ‘‘Behold your warfare is accomplished and your iniquity 
is pardoned, for you have received of the Lord’s hand double for all 
your sins’’—for ‘fee’? is the initials of ‘‘ecce’’ (Latin) ‘‘Behold.’” 
Third, to ery in the name of the Lord, ‘‘ Behold my curse, interdiction, 
and notice of future work’’—for ‘‘my’’ is an affix to ‘‘Banee,’’ and 
is a personal pronoun in the possessive case, and stands in this affix 
for Jehovah, our father in Heaven; whom Baneemy personates as the 
Father of Zion, which his name signifies in the Adamic or pure 
language. But as it stands in English ‘‘Baneemy’’ signifies, the voice 
of him that crieth in the wilderness, and giveth notice of God’s curse 
upon the Gentiles, in the rejection and interdiction of the church 
among them, and also of that which is to come, proclaiming the day 
of vengeance of our God, and the preparation necessary to be made: 
for the restoration of Israel and their salvation in ‘‘that day.’’ 


Ten years later, in testifying in the litigation that fol- 
lowed, Thompson had evidently forgotten the foregoing defini- 
tion, for he then said that the word ‘‘Baneemy’’ was composed 
of two Hebrew words Bene and Emmi, signifying ‘‘my 
mother’s sons, or my brothers.’’ 

In February Thompson published a notice, that thereafte_ 
there would be three solemn assemblies of his organization 
which he ealled ‘‘Schools of Preparation of Jehovah’s Pres- 
bytery of Zion,’’ to-wit: on April 15, August 29, and Decem- 
ber 27 of each year, the first one to be held April 15, 1852, at 
St. Louis. This assembly met at Thompson’s house, and this: 
appears to have been its first regular organization. Thompson 
was Chief Teacher and they elected one man a Chief of 
Quorum of Traveling Teachers, and another Second Chief of 
Traveling Teachers. 

At this meeting in April, 1852, a committee was appointed. 
to select a location for the gathering of the schools and travel- 
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ing missionaries were sent to other states. The location com- 
mittee investigated St. Joseph, Mo., but land there was too 
high, and September 1, 1852, they reported that they had 
selected the region around Kanesville (Council Bluffs), Iowa, 
and bought a house there; but there were no funds for the 
removal of Thompson. 

Thompson in his paper advised his followers to go ahead to 
Kanesville, as it was a proper place to start a new church 
where the old one went to pieces; referring to the migration 
from there to Utah. 

A branch solemn assembly of Thompson’s followers was 
held at Job V. Barnum’s house near Kanesville, Dec. 27, 1852, 
which was attended by about twenty-five persons. 

In the February, 1853, number of his paper, he took his 
followers to task for their neglect, in a long article, and did 
what before and after was characteristic of him, when not 
supported as he wished; laid down the law of special revela- 
tion and commandment and for the first time published such 
revelation in detail, though he assumed it had actually been 
given months and years before. In this case he announced 
that the recorded command given to this committee was: To 
search out a location and to ‘‘make provision for Chas. B. 
Thompson and his family that he may be speedily located in a 
proper place to qualify my servants in their great and last 
mission,’’ ete. That the time set by revelation for the open- 
ing of the second department of the School of Works was De- 
cember 23, 1853, and that Thompson must be there by that 
time, or the curse would rest on them. 

In the March, 1853, number of his paper, Thompson pub- 
lished a revelation made by Baneemy the previous January 
28, 1852, as to their assemblies and feasts saying, ‘‘I appoint 
Chas. B. Thompson Chief Steward of my house * * * and 
to receive, hold and manage and direct all the sacred Treas- 
ures of my house, the obligation gifts, tythings and sacrifices of 
my people, that he and his family shall dwell in my house, eat 
at my table, and be clothed in my raiment.”’ 

At their Solemn Assembly held at St. Louis, April 15, 
1853, they voted to recommend to their committee on loca- 
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tion, selected by revelation, to re-consider their action. and 
select a more suitable place than Kanesville, but near there, 
and to make the selection quickly, and they appointed a sub- 
committee of three to act with them. 

Finally Thompson and his family on September 9, 1853, 
with a new printing press, left St. Louis on the steamer El 
Paso and arrived at Council Bluffs, as he then names it, on the 
16th. The brethren had to raise part of the money to pay the 
freight. A location had in the meantime been selected at a 
place they named Preparation, near the south line of Monona 
county, Iowa, near the stream called the ‘‘Soldier.’? A house 
for Thompson was in course of construction and he moved to 
this November 4, 1853, and set up his printing press there, 
and November 26th published the September number of his 
paper, and his colony was fairly started. 

The town was laid out into acre lots and all the timber 
within six miles was pre-empted by members of the colony 
under United States laws, and at first this timber and the 
town were all that was contemplated to be held by the Church, 
or Presbytery. Thompson held the claim to the town plat. 
The form of the town organization was much the same as that 
formerly adopted by the Mormons in their settlements, espe- 
cially at Nauvoo; to give each settler a block or lot of one acre 
for a home, and the farming to be carried on outside by those 
living in the town. By the time of the important Solemn As- 
sembly, December 27, 1853, the colony had its settlement es- 
tablished at Preparation, and at this meeting upwards of one 
hundred persons were present, though not all were members 
of the colony; a religious service was held and a feast given 
on each of the three days and the real business and organiza- 
tion of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion began. 

Thompson claimed to be commissioned by Baneemy as 
Chief Teacher in the Schools of Preparation; and there were 
also to be Schools of Faith and Schools of Works, several de- 
grees of each, but up to this time there had been but three 
degrees in the Schools of Faith and only two. degrees estab- 
lished in the Schools of Works. There were long formal coy- 
enants to be entered into by the members of each, and officers 
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and teachers were elected to the subordinate positions in these 
schools. 

There was also a traveling department in the Schools of 
Faith, the members of which acted as missionaries, and these 
were divided into quorums or groups of fifteen men, who were 
assigned to different sections of the country. 

So the School of Works had its quorum or groups of men 
to whom duties were assigned in the nature of the civil gov- 
ernment or business management of the colony, and one of the 
early things attended to was to enclose about 1,500 acres of 
tillable land in the vicinity of the town for the next year’s 
eultivation“in which portions would be set off for each one ac- 
cording to his needs or ability to farm, as each member was 
then working financially for himself. The law of tything was 
established, by which each gave to the Presbytery one-tenth of - 
all he or she possessed, money, clothing, cattle and all, and 
also one-tenth of his annual income, and one-tenth of his labor 
besides; so giving one-tenth of his time, and one-tenth of the 
products of the other nine-tenths. 

Thompson’s paper, ‘‘The Harbinger and Organ,’’ con- 
tinually warned his followers of the necessity of being faith- 
ful to the covenants if they expected to progress in these 
Schools of Faith and Works, and to be ready for the third 
degree in the School of Works, which was to be opened at the 
Solemn Assembly in August, 1856. He warned them to ob- 
serve the law of tything and also the law of gift obligations 
which had been in force for some time. This seemed to be the 
making of donations by the brethren in other districts, to- 
wards the common cause, as well as by the members of the 
colony. Books of account had been opened and the several 
gifts and tythings were set down in detail. 

Thompson seems to have had prepared at St. Louis a 
blank book in which had been written in a good legible hand 
some of his revelations and covenants, and in the back of this 
he entered the names and contributions under the various 
tythings, gifts and sacrifices, and many of the members sub- 
seribed their names to some of the covenants written there. 
This book, which I have examined, was regarded by them as 


? 
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the chief record of the Presbytery. The book commences with 
a title-page and the three following leaves are written in a 
fine hand setting out the revelations of April 15, 1850, and 
one or two covenants, and the rest is mostly in Thompson’s 
writing. The revelation of April 15, 1850,.while good enough 
for the purposes of that period was hardly explicit enough to 
sustain Thompson’s authority at later periods when he was 
managing his colony at Preparation, and one significant inter- 
lineation in Thompson’s poor handwriting, as it stands beside 
that other fine penmanship is characteristic of his whole career. 
It had been written originally as follows: 

‘¢ And now behold I send unto you my servant Baneemy in 
the spirit and name of Elias to write in your heart my law,”’ 
ete. 

Thompson interlined and corrected it so as to read: 

** And now behold I send unto you my servant Charles B. 
Thompson in whom is regenerated my dear son Ephraim my 
first born with the voice of Baneemy in the name and spirit 
of Elias,’’ ete. 

Baneemy was evidently in his spiritual authority not quite 
potent enough to control a frontier settlement, and Thompson 
found it necessary to have a direct revelation as to his own 
personal authority. 

One of the early acts of the quorum of Works, which acted 
as a sort of town council, was to forbid hogs from running at 
large under penalty of forfeiture at the pleasure of the Chief 
Steward, Charles B. Thompson. He was impatient for the 
success of his town, and published the following invitation : 

“‘Let all those who desire to be instructed in the things 
pertaining to their salvation and deliverance with : Israel 
come on speedily with their tythes, gift obligations, and sin 
offerings to the House of God that they may be justified from 
sin and receive an inheritance,’’ ete. 

In the early spring of 1854 Thompson seems to have con- 
ceived the possibility of a great enlargement of his spiritual 
and temporal organization, and through his paper outlined 
his plans for gathering in the followers. His system of or. 
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ganization for his quorum of traveling teachers in his schools 
of faith was as elaborate in its details of organization as that 
of a large army. At the Solemn Assembly in April this year 
and in the subsequent issue of his paper, he explained the 
financial arrangements under the law of tything, gift obla- 
tions and conducting the colony; as now that the work was 
actually begun, those who joined, wanted to know how it was 
to be carried on, and just what the plan was. When a con- 
vert joined the colony, the practical questions arose, what 
amount of tything he had to pay down, what he should do 
with his family, on what land he should labor, and what he 
should get for it. 

A record had been kept of the gift oblations, chiefly in 
small sums, but on becoming members of Jehovah’s Presbytery 
of Zion at Preparation, an inventory of all worldly posses- 
sions was taken, and one-tenth of this was paid into the Lord’s 
treasury, that is, to Charles B. Thompson, generally in kind, 
even to clothing; and in the first year each one who could 
work was expected to labor one day in ten for the Presbytery 
(Thompson). 

Most of those who joined had very little property beyond 
tools, stock and furniture; only seven, as shown by the tything 
record, had over one thousand dollars worth of property each, 
though it cropped out later that some who had money, dis- 
ereetly gave it to their children, and so were enabled to hon- 
estly take the oaths and covenants, and yet keep a little money 
for emergencies. 

Thompson’s explanation as to the disposition that would 
be made of the tything was, that it ought to be sufficient to 
know that it would be used as directed by the Lord. He had 
appointed an agent (Thompson) to receive it and manage it, 
and this ought to be a sufficient guaranty; that but one per- 


son was ever appointed by revelation to receive and manage the 


tything. ‘‘If the Word of God is not sufficient assurance to 
any man that his tything will be prudently managed and 
used where most needed if payed into the hands of the Lord’s 
Steward, he had better not pay it.’’ That it was to be used, 
first, to create a capital for the establishment of the House of 
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the Lord, ete.; second, to create a capital to be expended in 
establishing schools among the Indian tribes; third, to create 
a fund to purchase Mount Zion. 

Thompson was profuse in his promises as to the erdat! re- 
sults that were to come from this organization. By the spring 
of 1854, twenty families were already established at Prepara- 
tion, and at the April Solemn Assembly one hundred and 
twenty partook of the feast, all from the vicinity. Monona 
county, Iowa, was organized in April of that year and Thomp- 
son was elected to the chief office, that of County Judge, and 
a majority of the county officers, and all the township officers 
were members of the Presbytery. There was only one other 
township. So for the time the civil government of the town- 
ship and county was in their hands, and soon after, when the 
postoffice was established, Thompson was appointed post- 
master. 

Thompson seems also to have carried on a mercantile busi- 
ness, as he advertises as follows: ‘‘Flour, meal, pork and 
butter are for sale at the Lord’s storehouse in Preparation.’’ 
‘*Wanted, at the Lord’s storehouse, on tything and gift obla- 
tions, all kinds of country produce, money, dry goods and 
groceries, young stock, cows, horses, oxen, harness, wagons 
and farming tools.’’? He also republished in his paper some of 
the early proclamations or revelations that came to him in 
1848. He also had a new revelation in June, 1854, which be- 
gins as follows: 

““The word of the Lord by the voice of Baneemy, came 
unto Charles B. Thompson, Chief Steward of the Lord’s. 
House, in June, 1854, saying: ‘Behold I say unto you, my son, 
I have beheld the works which thou hast done in Preparation, 
and am well pleased,’ ’’ ete. Then followed a review of what 
had preceded, and a scathing rebuke for some who had 
evidently held back, who had been expected to join the settle- 
ment, and had not paid their tything; of these he says, ‘‘Woe 
unto them, for their reward lurketh from beneath and not 
from above, for they have lied unto me,”’ ete. 

During this summer Thompson went to St. Louis to buy 
more printing material and a mill, going by team to south- 
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eastern Iowa, and the rest of the way by boat, stopping at 
Nauvoo to moralize over the sins that had caused the downfall 
of that settlement; he returned by the same route. 

Affairs at Preparation were not at all harmonious. The 
first year in a new settlement is hard at best, and in addition to 
this a sort of surrender of independence, an acknowledgment 
of Thompson’s authority and the paying in of one-tenth of all 
one’s earthly possessions and services, created a condition 
which required the spirit of a saint to endure. Those who had 
paid would criticise those who had not, and some who had been 
prominent in organizing the colony seceded, and in the Kanes- 

- ville paper denounced Thompson as an imposter and tyrant, — 
and declared that none but fools would allow themselves to 
be controlled by him. 

An unexpected difficulty had presented itself in the matter 
of the land; when Thompson and his followers first came to 
Preparation the land there had been surveyed by the United 
States authorities, but was not all subject to private entry and 
could only be taken by actual settlers under pre-emption laws, 
and they intended to claim two congressional townships and 
had filed pre-emptions on the ‘pieces that were timbered, but 
the General Land Office had ordered the land thrown into 
market to be publicly offered for sale in September, 1854, 
when speculators would enter the land. At that time, this was 
sure to be the case, especially as bounty land warrants for 
soldiers in the Mexican and other wars, had been issued by 
the United States and were bought up for this purpose by 
capitalists who located on such lands. The land had to be 
taken in some valid form in order to hold it for this colony. 

So Thompson announced that while it had not been orig- 
inally intended to open up the third degree in the School of 
Works until the August Solemn Assembly of 1856, yet he now 
advised all to anticipate that period and to enter a new order 
of sacrifice, which, while not strictly obligatory, and would not 
exclude from the Presbytery those who did not join it, yet 
would sanctify those who entered it. The order of sacrifice . 
was that each one should surrender to Thompson, the Chief 
Steward, all his property and enter into bond to work for 
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him two years; he to furnish them with board, lodging and 
clothing not exceeding in value a specific sum per year. Writ- 
ten bonds from the husband and wife of each family were 
entered into in August, 1854, by thirty families, nearly all 
that remained faithful. 

They were organized into a quorum, as it was called, and 
the work of the colony was apportioned. Specified ones were 
to do the sowing, reaping, grist and saw-mill work and log- 
ging; a head cook was appointed, and thereafter, until Au- 
gust, 1855, they were all fed as one community. An inven- 
tory of property thus put into the Chief Steward’s hands, ex- 
clusive of the saw and grist mills, printing establishment, ag- 
ricultural and mechanical tools and household goods, was as 
follows: 27 horses, 300 cattle, 61 hogs, 80 sheep. 

At the Solemn Assembly in August, 1854, several were ex- 
pelled for apostacy, heresy, misrepresentation and lying to 
immigrants on their way to Preparation, and ecalumniating 
the chief teacher, Charles B. Thompson. For some cause the 
order for public sale of the lands by the government was not 
carried out, and they were not obliged to buy all the land or 
prove up on the pre-emption, but Thompson bought some, in- 
cluding the town site. There can be no doubt that these mem- 
bers who thus sacrificed their property to the common cause 
were sincere and devout and possessed more than ordinary self- 
denial. 

In September, 1854, Thompson started a weekly news- 
paper called ‘‘The Preparation News,’’ after the plan of an 
ordinary country weekly religious and family newspaper. His 
former monthly ‘‘Zion’s Harbinger and Baneemy’s Organ’’ 
had been irregularly published and at times was not issued 
until three or four months after its ostensible date, the De- 
cember, 1854, number contained news under the date of May, 
1855. In the spring of 1855 this magazine was consolidated 
with ‘‘The Preparation News’’ which latter paper was called 
“Preparation News and Ephriam’s Messenger.’’ His ‘‘Organ 
. and Harbinger’’ he was to publish thereafter three times a 
year immediately after each Solemn Assembly, and it was to be 
the grand channel of promulgating the ecclesiastical laws of 
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Jehovah through Baneemy to Ephriam and to make known the 
decrees of Heaven unto men. 

After the colony had thus gone into the order of sacrifice 
for two years, Thompson became a sort of dictator in a com- 
munistic settlement and the utmost economy of living was 
observed. All were instructed in the healthfulness of a veg- 
etable diet. Rich foods were an abomination and for their 
spiritual welfare and physical health plain food was required; 
meat was forbidden. At one time butter was regarded as a 
useless and unknown luxury, and though an extensive dairy 
of forty cows was carried on, the butter and cheese were all 
sold at Council Bluffs. Some pork and beef fattened for meat 
was killed and sold with the butter to increase the fund to 
buy the land for an inheritance. 

It was claimed by the irreverent that the Chief Teacher, 
Thompson, did not share in all this self-denial. He taught 
that this abstemiousness was not to be perpetual, but was es- 
sential in those two years for the common good of themselves 
and others who might join, so that in the end after purifica- 
tion they would all come again into their inheritance in the 
spiritual and temporal things in store for them. 

Some became discontented and departed without settling 
with Thompson, leaving their sacrifices, tythings and obla- 
tions with him. Others made a settlement, got some of their 
property back and exchanged receipts, for Thompson was get- 
ting careful to put his dealings in writing, as only by a show 
of fairness to those who had left, was he able to hold those 
who remained; but he grew more cautious and sought to get 
renewed binding contracts according to accepted business 
forms at every possible opportunity. At and after the Solemn 
Assembly of August, 1855, Thompson prepared to put his 
business on a legal basis. He organized two corporations, one 
called the ‘‘Sacred Treasury of Jehovah’s Presbytery of 
Zion,’’ and the other the ‘‘ House of Ephriam.’’ 

The first was a corporation of a single individual, Charles 
B. Thompson, as he expressed it in the article; ‘‘incorporat- 
ing that portion of my individual prosperity which has been 
obtained by my labors and by the voluntary gifts, tythings 
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and sacrifices of the members of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion 
for that purpose.’’ Its object was, ‘‘To establish schools of 
preparation for the intellectual, moral and physical culture 
of the members of the colony, to publish books and papers, to 
buy land and improve it for the future inheritance of the 
saints who shall be found worthy; and to erect the necessary 
edifices for schools, colleges and temples.’’ The capital was to 
be $10,000.00, to be increased indefinitely. The funds of the 
corporation were to be the individual property of Charles B. 
Thompson and he to be the manager and director of the busi- 
ness. Any person who wanted to, whether a member of Je- 
hovah’s Presbytery or not, could contribute to the funds by 
gift oblations, tythings or sacrifices; but such donations could 
never return to those donors nor were they to be entitled t¢ 
any pecuniary remuneration therefor, but must abide the final 
issue of the work of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion for their 
reward. , 

The other corporation, the ‘‘ House of Ephriam,’’ was com- 
posed of members of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion; its capital 
stock was $6,000.00 in shares of $5.00 each, which might be 
indefinitely increased, and certificates of stock were to be 
issued. Its purpose was to carry on farming, milling and me- 
chanical business. Its affairs were to be managed by Charles 
B. Thompson, and from one to seven patriarchs appointed by 
him, and Thompson for his compensation was to receive one- 
tenth of the annual increase of its capital stock. Dividends 
of the annual increase could only be drawn by the share- 
holders in ease of their actual need thereof for the necessaries 
of life. 

All persons, whether Jew, Gentile or Ephriamites, who 
should pay into his other corporation, ‘‘The Sacred Treasury 
of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion,’’ one-fifth of all their worldly 
possessions should be eligible to take stock in this House of 
Ephriam to the amount of all their remaining surplus prop- 
erty. 

Thompson had blank bills of sale printed with space for 
the enumeration of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, grain, tools, 
vehicles, furniture, clothing and credits, and he had each one 
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of the colony make one or more bills of sale to him personally 
enumerating the specific property, which included the houses 
in which they lived, and their wearing apparel; judging from 
the price the houses were very simple affairs, as for instance 
one enumerates a ‘‘cave’’ valued at ten dollars. 

For the Sacred Treasury he had formerly taken a tything 
of one-tenth, but the change to one-fifth at this time was, as 
he told them, in order to make it equal to cash. The remain- 
ing four-fifths of their property was conveyed to him for 
stock in the House of Ephriam. He also had title before this 
to much of the common property, as the mills, printing-press, 
the gifts and their proceeds. So now Thompson had title to 
everything the colonists possessed, even to the clothes on their 
backs. For some balances of property he gave them a due bill 
or certificate for a small specified amount in goods or grain out 
of the House of Ephriam and took from each a receipt in 
full for the certificates. 

In the spring of 1856 Thompson proposed to buy their 
stock in the House of Ephriam and pay for it in script to be 
given by him in the House of Ephriam, which he might sell 
them from that owned by this corporation; which proposi- 
tion, being compulsory, was accepted, and they all assigned 
their. stock to Thompson and took his seript for it and gave a 
receipt for the script, and published notice that they had all 
sold out, but that the business of the corporation would be 
carried on as usual by Thompson. These corporations were a 
sort of legal myth to cover the personal transactions of 
Thompson, as under these forms he had received all the stock 
in both corporations. 

Their land had not come into the markets in the fall of 
1854 as expected, but did so come in the spring of 1856, and 
they were compelled to enter it from the United States, or 
take pre-emptions upon it which would need to be proved up 
on and paid for within a year. A great strain was put upon 
the financial resources of the colony, for if the members did not 
get the land, the object of all their labor and sacrifices would be 
lost. As many as legally could took pre-emptions; and as in 
law it would be necessary for all to take these pre-emptions 
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in their own name, and build houses and reside on them, there 
was danger that when the full titles were secured it might be 
hard to control them. 

So the most solemn rites and ceremonies were gone throuzh 
at the August Solemn Assembly in 1856; a full and complete 
sacrifice was called for. It was argued by Thompson that as 
every one had for the past two years been in the ‘‘order of 
sacrifice’’ and hence was incapable of taking or holding title 
to anything, that everything acquired during that period went 
under the law of sacrifice into the Chief Teacher’s (Thomp- 
son’s) control, to be laid up for future inheritance. So each 
again gave Thompson a bill of sale of everything for the 
House of Ephriam, including growing crops and clothing; a 
list of these things was written on a piece of paper, and all 
came into a darkened room where Thompson poured alcohol 
on the paper and burned it over the fire in token of their com- 
plete sacrifice of all they had; then all, both men and women, 
were required to go through the ceremony of a sacrifice and 
consecration of their bodies to the Lord. 

The two chiefs, right and left supporters of Thompson, 
Guy C. Barnum and Rowland Cobb, came into the room strip- 
ped naked and surrendered their clothing in token of ecom- 
plete surrender and sacrifice of their bodies, and they were 
then given a single coarse cotton garment or frock, coming 
below the knees like a nightshirt, such as used to be worn in 
early days as an over garment by New England farmers, 
ealled a smock frock. This Thompson named the ‘‘Garment 
of Holiness.’ Barnum and Cobb then seated themselves on 
either side of Thompson, and the rest of the members, men 
and women in turn, came into their presence and went 
through a like ceremony. This garment was worn for a short 
time, but was not retained as a permanent fashion, but they 
kept only such clothing as was barely necessary, in fact, this 
had been the case for some time; practically all their clothing 
and jewelry was given into the custody of Thompson, and he 
had large quantities stored in chests and boxes in his house. 
In consideration of the actual necessary clothing given back 
to them, which he nominally valued at ten dollars for each 
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family, and five dollars for single persons, he again took a 
receipt and release from each, discharging himself and his 
two corporations from all demands to date; and from many 
who had had money for any purpose, and especially from 
those heads of families who were again living by themselves 
on pre-emptions, for the value of the very property sacrificed, 
such as furniture, teams, and tools needed to farm, which he 
then re-sold to them, or let them use. At this time, he took 
notes or bonds payable seven years thereafter, with interest 
at ten per cent. per annum, thus having the title to the prop- 
erty, and their note for its value besides. The inventoried 
value of the whole property sacrificed at this time as recorded 
in his official book by families, was the sum of $11,174 26, 
from forty-four persons. 

In August, 1856, Thompson and Butts commenced the 
publication of another paper called the ‘‘Western Nucleus 
and Democratic Echo,’’ which supported James Buchanan’s 
claim to the presidency, though many of Thompson’s religious 
writings were against slavery. 

In the spring of 1857 it became necessary to pay up for 
the land. The winter had been very severe and one hundred 
head of cattle worth about $2,000.00, which had been an ex- 
pected source of getting money to pay for the land, had died, 
and some were unable to prove up. Directions were given to 
prove up the best claims and to some extent individuals 
were allowed to use such property as could be con- 
verted into money for that purpose. But as entries of 
the land were made, Thompson demanded that each 
none should convey the land to him, for the reasons given be- 
fore, that it was all taken while they were on the sacrifice and 
hence belonged to. the Sacred Treasury. In some eases the 
money to enter was borrowed of money lenders to whom the 
land was conveyed for security and a time bond taken back 
and later paid for, and deeded to Thompson. Much dispute 
afterwards arose over just what was agreed on at this time 
when the deeds were given. 

The people afterwards claimed it was all to be deeded back - 
to them when they were out of the sacrifice, the period of 
Vou, VII.—22 
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which Thompson had prolonged beyond the time at first set, 
two years from August, 1854, giving as the principal reason 
that it was necessary to include the time for the entry 
of the land, and that divine commands were therefor. At 
any rate Thompson got deeds for most of the land; in some 
instances giving back bonds for deeds at largely increased 
prices, in which the time of payment was made the essence of 
the contract, and with conditions of forfeiture if not paid for, 
and then in some instances getting the bond surrendered. He 
also entered in his own name from the United States consid- 
erably more land with the money that came into his hands 
from the proceeds of sales of stock and produce, also borrow- 
ing some on short time. 

On February 17, 1857, Thompson had another opportune 
proclamation or revelation by the voice of Baneemy, con- 
cerning the treasurers of the Kingdom of Zion, which ordered 
in substance: that the funds were to be expended under the 
direction of the Steward in purchasing land for the future 
inheritance of the Saints who should be found worthy. That 
no one could receive his inheritance until there was sufficient 
land owned by the Chief Steward to furnish an inheritance 
for each family entitled thereto. That the title should be 
vested in ‘‘Charles B. Thompson in whom Ephriam the first 
born of Israel is regenerated.’’ This revelation was a very 
full and long creed, minute in details of chureh government 
and indicating a return to missionary work. 

After Thompson had secured title to the land early in 1857 
he planned a reorganization of the colony for the purpose of 
either keeping the members employed with new thoughts or 
the better to confirm his title to the property and to prepare 
for a winding up of his connection with it. 

On April 15, 1857, what he called the ‘‘Congregation of 
Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion,’’ was organized, of which 
Guy C. Barnum was appointed Bishop and Chief Seribe. This 
seems to have been intended as a sort of return to a mere 
church organization. The unmarried ones seemed to have 
stayed in Thompson’s household and to have worked in com- 
mon, as did all in 1854. But the married heads of families 
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had gone out onto their pre-emptions, and paid to Thompson 
one-third of the crop as rent. 

At the Solemn Assembly in August, 1857, Thompson de- 
clared the schools of Preparation, Faith and Works, elosed 
and called on all to settle up the affairs of the schools prepara- 
tory to the organization of what was called the ‘‘Traveling 
Ministry of the Congregation of Jehovah’s Presbytery of 
Zion.’’ This was organized at the Solemn Assembly, but only 
four settled up at that time, and three only were ordained 
Traveling Presbyters and started-on missions to the eastern 


states. 
This settling consisted in giving Thompson a new bill of 


sale of property to which each might. possibly have a claim, 
followed in a day or so by a written release by each to Thomp- 
son for all demands, and then a turning back to each head of 
a family some of the property named in the bill of sale, such 
as furniture to enable them to carry on the farms under the 
family stewardship which he then organized, under which 
they paid rent for such land as they cultivated. They did 
not all settle until in February, 1858, but in August, 1857, 
Thompson made a change in the temporal management evi- 
dently intended to allay the growing dissatisfaction. He ap- 
pointed a number of the most reliable men as stewards and 
gave them each farms to manage. Stewardship was a great 
honor and each one of these gave his personal bond in the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, conditioned to perform the 
duties of family assistant steward of the Ecclesiastical King- 
dom of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion, and account to Charles 
B. Thompson, Chief Steward, for all property that came into 
his hands. And later, when he settled with them, as above 
stated, Thompson delivered to them household goods and 
clothing with which to carry on this stewardship, and he took 
their receipts for it as held under their bond. It is noticeable 
that this receipt and bond say nothing of the two corpora- 
tions which nominally held title to all the property; but as 
before stated just before giving them such property under 
their stewardship he took the precaution to take from each 
this new release to himself and to both of his corporations 
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for all sums named equal to the stock they had before had in 
the House of Ephriam. 

Thompson in 1857 published a book of about two hundred 
and ten pages entitled ‘‘The Law and Covenants,’’ which con- 
tained all the proclamations, revelations and covenants, in- 
cluding those for his new congregation. It was divided into 
chapters and sections, the latter numbered up to 746, and was 
indexed. It was pocket size, its pages about 214 by 4 inches. 
This book is a veritable medley, a combination of the writings 
of the Bible, the Book of Mormon, church government, orders 
and decrees, and is hopelessly entangled, and judiciously in- 
terlarded with commands as to the authority of Charles B. 
Thompson in things spiritual and temporal. 

After he made his settlement under the old order of 
schools of Preparation, his new plan was to be in foree. Hith- 
erto it had been only preparation; now his disciples were fully 
educated in these schools and were graduates in the ministry, 
and were fully ordained in the order of the ‘‘Traveling Min- 
istry of the Congregation of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion,’’ 
and all were ‘‘Traveling Presbyters’’ ready to go out on 
missions, chiefly to organize new congregations of Jehovah’s 
Presbyteries of Zion, the people at Preparation forming the 
first of such congregations. Then on paper Thompson had got 
the title to and possession of all the personal property except 
household goods and such tools and teams as were in the hands 
of the family stewards and they were paying rent for the land 
to all of which he had title. 

Most of the parties after proving up on their claims had 
moved back into Preparation, preferring to live in town, so 
the religious congregation composed of his tenants could go 
on, but as they still clung to his oral promises that after these 
sacrifices of the past they should come into their inheritance, 
something had to be done to divert their minds. 

Thompson still found it hard to control them all. From 
what he said in confidence to some, as appeared from their 
testimony later in the suits, it seems probable that he thought 
it advisable to send the leaders out on their missions to dif- 
ferent parts of the country, while he managed affairs at home 
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getting ready for departure. It is said the commands to go 
on these missions were sent suddenly to each by a messenger 
telling them they were commanded to go instantly, just as they 
were, to the places named to them and to take no money. 

Take two instances, as related by the parties afterward: 
Rowland Cobb, about seventy years old, one of the chief 
stewards, was coming home from towards the Missouri river 
with a load of lumber, and was met by a messenger from 
Thompson, telling him he was commanded by the Lord to 
start without an instant’s delay, without money or change of 
clothing, and go to Virginia (I think it was), to the Legislature 
in session there, and pronounce the vengeance of the Lord 
upon them if they did not free the slaves. Cobb at once gave 
his team to Thompson’s messenger to take home, and started 
across the country on his mission and actually went to Vir- 
ginia, and delivered his message to the state officers. They 
treated him decently, and from his dress and the strangeness 
of his mission evidently thought him insane, or what we would 
now call a crank, and most likely from his relation of it after- 
wards he had himself lost faith in the likelihood of his mis- 
sion being successful. He then wrote Thompson for permis- 
sion to visit his old home at Elliottville, N. Y., where he had 
been once a leading business man. He got such permission in 
due time, and made a visit, and while there received a letter 
from J. J. Perrin, one of the leading stewards of Preparation, 
which indicated that all was not harmonious, and Cobb at once 
hastened home. 

Another chief man, Thomas Lewis, well educated and in- 
telligent, originally from Kentucky and very devout, while 
ploughing, had taken off his boots and stockings, coat and 
vest, and left them at one end of the field; he was met by a 
messenger from Thompson with the same command for Ken- 
tucky that Cobb had for Virginia. He started instantly in his 
straw hat, shirt and pants, without crossing back to get his 
other clothes, and without money, went to the Kentucky Leg- 
islature. His advent seems to have been regarded as a huge 
joke, and the members of the Legislature and state officers 
treated him with mock distinction. He was allowed to ad- 
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dress the Legislature either in or out of official session. They 
got up a supper for him; raised quite a purse with which they 
got him new clothes, and money for expenses, but there is no 
record in their proceedings that they acceded to the demands 
of a message from so potent an individual even as Charles B. 
Thompson. 

Thompson had started another newspaper in Onawa, which 
town had become the county seat. This he called the ‘‘Onawa 
Advocate,’’ and in 1858 he moved to Onawa, and his head 
man, Guy C. Barnum, was with him there more or less. 

Thompson corresponded with his missionaries, but some- 
how or other the people had become suspicious. He had deeded 
some property in the summer to his wife and to Barnum. 
The leaders sent out to preach, seemed by contact again with 
the world to have recovered their mental balance, and took 
a different view of matters than the one they had when under 
the immediate influence of Thompson, and some of them came 
back in 1858 sooner than was anticipated, and disconcerted 
Thompson’s plans for getting his property disposed of, if he 
had formed any. It was afterwards asserted that Thompson 
had said that by his numerous bills of sale, bonds, receipts, 
corporations and other papers, he had got them all so tied up 
they could do nothing in law, and that he would sell the per- 
sonal property and deed the land to some one and go away, 
but that Guy C. Barnum had advised that the better course 
would be to settle with the dissatisfied ones on some cheap 
basis, give the others, faithful ones, some land, and keep 
the rest for themselves (Thompson and Barnum). Thomp- 
son, however, stood upon his rights, and when a few leaders 
made trouble, he refused to settle, and turned them out of 
his Presbytery. Among these were Rowland Cobb, Charles C. 
Perrin and George Rarick. 

This only aggravated the trouble, as it provoked discus- 
sion among the rest, and others, who had left before, came 
back to Preparation, and canvassed the situation. Expecting 
Thompson to come from Onawa on a certain day in October, 
1858, a crowd assembled intending to demand of him a settle- 
ment. Sentinels who had been posted on the bluffs saw him 
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coming with Guy C. Barnum in the distance over the Mis- 
souri bottom lands. But one, Melinda Butts, a daughter of one 
of the colonists who lived in Thompson’s family, probably 
sent by Mrs. Thompson along the road to warn him of the 
possible danger, met Thompson and Barnum, and told them 
of the crowd assembled; they immediately turned their team 
around and started at full speed back to Onawa. 

News of this return soon came to Preparation and several 
men at once started on horseback to follow them, and did, so 
closely that Thompson and Barnum unhitched their team and 
fled on horseback, two pursuing them to Onawa. Thompson 
sought protection among the citizens of Onawa, and that night 
fled to Sioux City, staying a week; negotiations were had seek- 
ing a settlement, but Thompson made only promises, and 
worked for delay. The men returned to Preparation the 
next day and went to his house and took possession of the 
household goods and clothing that had been put into the sac- 
rifice, and in Mrs. Thompson’s presence opened the trunks 
and boxes in which they were stored, and returned the ar- 
ticles to the original owners who were there to identify them. 
No property was destroyed except a collection of Thompson’s 
printed books, tracts and papers, and some pork and mutton 
killed for food. The sheriff of the county, and Judge Whit- 
ing came over from Onawa to keep the peace, and witnessed 
much of this last day’s proceedings. Mrs. Thompson, with 
much of her furniture and goods, was moved that day to 
Onawa. Suits were begun in replevin to get possession of the 
farming tools and other property. Thompson had conveyed 
away all but 40 acres of land, that being his homestead; about 
1,000 acres to his wife, who afterwards deeded it to his brother, 
D. S. Thompson in St. Louis, and 1,360 acres in trust to Guy 
C. Barnum, this part for settlement with those who had re- 
mained faithful, in case anything might be due them, and to 
allay the excitement as he said; 320 acres to Barnum per- 
sonally, and later 320 acres to Thompson’s brother, so that 
Thompson, himself, held about 3,000 acres. 

The report of the mob had reached Thompson, who kept 
himself in hiding for several days in the attic of Judge Addi- 
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son Oliver’s house in Onawa; the judge was then acting as his 
attorney. Mrs. Thompson stopped there also, and it was said 
she had a small bag of jewelry, presumably that which had 
been given up in the sacrifice by the women. She seemed to 
set great value on this collection, much beyond its real worth. 
When Thompson was driven up to Sioux City and Sergeant 
Bluffs, Woodbury county, he seemed to be in great fear of 
personal violence, and would start at every sound. 

Thus ended the unity of the colony and the religious or- 
ganization. A suit was brought in behalf of the colonists 
against Thompson and those to whom he had conveyed the 
property in the nature of a bill in equity, to declare the col- 
ony a partnership, and Thompson a trustee, holding the title 
in trust for the members, and to set aside the conveyance 
from him to his wife, brother and Barnum. 

Thompson’s defense was that so far as the people had put 
any property in his hands it was in payment for his services 
as chief teacher and that this was expressly understood be- 
tween them and that the written contracts he made with them 
established these facts. 

The case went to the Supreme Court of Iowa, and the 
people won. There was an order for an accounting between 
the members as to what they had put in, and a division of 
the property was had. Addison Dimmock and Isaae Parrish, 
of Onawa, and Pat Robb and Wm. L. Joy, of Sioux City, rep- 
resented the people, and in different stages Addison Oliver, 
B. D. Holbrook, of Onawa, Wakely & Test, Polk & Hubbell, 
and Thos. F. Withrow, of Des Moines, appeared for the de- 
fendants. J. C. C. Hoskins was appointed under the order 
for apportionment (Mr. Hoskins being from Sioux City), as 
referee to take the evidence as to what each one had con- 
tributed, and report the facts, and finally a distribution was 
made among the numerous persons entitled to it. Though 
the litigation began in 1859 it did not end until about 1867. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of Iowa is found in 21 
Iowa Supreme Court Reports, page 599, Seott vs. Thompson. 

In the trial of this cause the records, the newspapers, pub- 
lications, contracts, bonds, notes and bills of sale, gathered 
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during the continuance of the colony, with much oral testi- 
mony, were offered in evidence and were thus preserved, and 
it is from these that the definite details of this Mormon settle- 
ment at Preparation have been obtained. 

With the meeting of the people at Preparation when they 
forcibly divided the clothing and personal property in sight 
in October, 1858, the colony or organization of Jehovah’s 
Presbytery of Zion under its many names, ended. Many re- 
mained in that vicinity until they got their lands by suit, and 
they and their descendants are living in northwestern Iowa, 
scattered like any western people. Only three or four finally 
remained faithful to Thompson; but many of them, though 
denouncing him as a false prophet, remained believers in the 
general Mormon religion. 

In all, about one hundred and fifty persons were con- 
nected with the colony, men, women and children; it endured 
for five years. Thompson, in that time, had, with the pre- 
emptions taken by the settlers, and his own entries, got title 
to over 3,000 acres of land, at a cost primarily of 
‘$1.25 an acre, but with the expenses of the sums borrowed 
at high rates to enter part of it, it must have cost over $4,500 
in money, besides the improvements. The gifts, tythings and 
sacrifices nominally inventoried amounted to about $15,000.00, 
but considerable of this in clothing, tools and teams was prac- 
tically kept by the people, while most of the money raised 
went into the buildings, mills, printing material and living 
expenses, but on the other hand, the increase of the cattle, 
and the sale of the crops provided quite an income. 

Barnum seems to have been the chief leader and business 
manager for Thompson. He was much shrewder and had 
more directness in business matters, and less sanctimonious- 
ness. He went to Columbus, Neb., became a member of the 
State senate, and later for a time went insane. I am as yet 
unable to trace Thompson’s later career; he resided in St. 
Louis for several years. 

Most of these colonists were sincere, honest, upright, de- 
vout citizens, with strong religious convictions, and lived up 
+o their beliefs and hoped and expected much from their 
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long season of sacrifice and self-denial. Having accepted the 
divine authority of Thompson, they felt compelled to yield 
obedience to it, and were more easily deluded by his plausible 
promises. 

It is hard to measure Thompson’s motives. From the be- 
ginning he was undoubtedly a combination of fanatic and 
knave. So long as the colonists yielded obedience to his com- 
mands and leadership, he was apparently working to build up 
his Presbytery, and he knew that so long as he held ownership 
to the property he could better, control them; but when any be- 
came dissatisfied, he was revengeful and wished to get rid 
of them as cheaply as possible. He had been poor all his life, 
and the possession, even as the Lord’s Steward, of the little 
property that came into his hands at first, seems to have ex- 
cited his cupidity, and he was, as time progressed, more and 
more reluctant to part with it, and convinced himself that it 
should all belong to him. 

He was a man of very ordinary ability, and the times and 
circumstances were not caleulated to insure such a man suc- 
cess. He could only control for a time such a limited number 
of persons as were pure minded and faithful; had he pcs- 
sessed the ability of Brigham Young and eontented himself 
with a less avaricious financial policy, he might have filled 
northwestern Iowa, which was then entirely unoccupied by 
settlers, with the so-called followers of Mormonism, who were 
opposed to polygamy. 

The times were then ripe for it, but Thompson was not the 
man, and his colony scarcely made an impression on the large 
number that were even then in northwestern Iowa. His fol- 
lowers remained chiefly those whom he had attracted by the 
publication of his paper at St. Louis. He never had any really 
clear idea of what his belief and mission was, and could not 
make plain to others that which was a fog on his own mind, 
and he concealed his thought in a great mass of words, prophe- 
cies, revelations, proclamations, orders, decrees and systems. 
which were ever being changed. 
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YOUTHTIME IN FRONTIER IOWA. 
BY GEORGE C. DUFFIELD. 


I would like to show how, before the establishment of in- 
dustries, markets and schools in Iowa, the youth of the land 
were managed, and how they were made into anything but 
ignorant, thriftless members of society. 

““Defense,’’ or some equivalent, is an ancient word. Such 
works as the Great Wall of China prove the statement. Half 
way around the earth from, and ages after the time of the 
erection of, the first defensive structures known, civilized life 
began in America behind defenses contrived from tree trunks, 
and ‘‘stockades’’ became the symbol of safety against the 
American savage. These wooden defenses were pushed on, so 
to speak, ahead of the establishment of society until they dis- 
appeared with savagery itself. In modified form, however, 
these defenses became merely ‘‘fences,’’ with the plain func- 
tion of protecting and controlling property. Since my youth, 
passed in Iowa immediately after the abandonment of stock- 
ades, and before the erection of fences, greater change has 
come over the materials and construction of fences, and in the 
methods of caring for and handling live stock, than probably 
occurred before. From 1837 to 1842 our family went through 
a ceaseless effort at ‘‘improvement.’’ In daytime the year 
round the heads and hearts of the elders were set upon the 
preparation of materials and the erection of fences and cabins, 
while the muscles of the youth were given no rest from the 
same plans for improvement. During the winter nights the 
family joined in the effort at mental improvement which, in 
the absence of better school privileges, sufficed to prevent 
relapse into illiteracy among all, and to advance the younger 
ones in the rudiments even before school came. I have spent 
nearly seventy years in one Iowa locality, during the greater 
portion of which I have kept a daily journal of personal and 
local transactions, and I feel qualified to deal with some of 
the interesting phases of the two things for which I have seen 
Towa celebrated—agriculture and education. 
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Nearly every settler came into the Chequest Creek settle- 
ment by a cattle team, the team often consisting of an ox and a 
cow. Indeed, it was not rare to see an ox and a cow, a cow and 
a bull or either of these and a horse or mule coupled together 
and bringing into the country some family whose name was to 
become an ornament to the community and State. When 
father brought us across the Des Moines river in April, 1837, 
the two yoke of oxen and ‘‘Old Jule’’ constituted the largest 
collection of domestic live stock then west of the river. Samuel 
Clayton had an ox, but there were no other domestic animals. 
“Old Jule’’ found a colt the second night after we landed, and 
this was the first in the territory. 

After we were settled in our new eabin and had our first 
crop planted, with my brothers, from almost the smallest to 
John who was grown, I was put at constructing a ‘‘defense.’’ 
Not a defense against the Indians who were living all around 
us, it is true, but against our own stock, and that of the other 
settlers; from the Indian ponies, the herds of deer, and the 
elk that remained. And the protection of crops, while a great 
problem, was not the only one. Acquiring, increasing and 
identifying domestic animals was an immense and important 
work. <A few hogs, for instance, would be brought into this 
new country and turned out into the open with those of other 
settlers, where the woods, the streams and annoying enemies 
encouraged them to shun the settlements; to recover these 
animals was difficult and required a system of identification 
forever gone from Iowa. The difficulties increased with the 
- population and with the numbers of live stock. 

For the year 1840 and prior thereto, I ean find no prop- 
erty lists among the archives of Van Buren county, but I ean 
recall some fifty families who settled west of the river. Let 
me relate an experience which was had by every pioneer boy, 
I suppose, of those times. Suppose some morning one of our 
oxen ‘‘come up missin’.’’ ‘‘George,’’ from father, ‘‘you and 
Jim go hunt Ol’ Buck.’’ That meant that we should eall the 
dogs, take the rifle, and visit all the neighbors. It might mean 
going into unsettled portions of the country. Buck usually 
“‘turned up’’ near the cabin of some neighbor. But sometimes 
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even after years had passed, a notion seemed to strike even the 
most faithful ox or horse to wander eastward out of the settle- 
ments. As we lived near the Des Moines river, our stragglers 
were usually found in the dense timber along its west bank. 
But settlers who lived just across the river were many times 
obliged to go to the banks of the Mississippi, along the ‘“‘big 
bottoms,’’ for their straying stock. I never heard of strag- 
glers wandering out of the neighborhood westward. When 
seen to the west, it was accepted as prima facie proof that they 
had been driven or led by thieves. So, not finding Buck at the 
neighbors, we plunged into the river timber. Mark the care 
we were taught to practice in noting any fact or object that 
might serve some friend as well as ourselves. Striking a path- 
way leading east and calling the dogs, I, being the older, led 
the procession. And being more cunning I yield in feigned re- 
luctance to Jim’s earnest plea to ‘‘let me carry the gun 
awhile.’’ I know his weariness will increase as we come nearer 
the best hunting grounds. We go along in single file until the 
path fades out and the ridge it follows, breaks into many 
others, dropping toward the river. I ‘‘rest’’ Jim of the 
rifle and follow down one slope while he takes another running 
in the same general direction, but some distance away. Pres- 
ently from him or me in strong falsetto, ‘‘ Hoo-OO-ohoo,’’ with 
its hundred diminishing ‘‘hoos,’’ from the echoing hills in all 
directions. ‘‘Hey,’’ in jerky response. To that, ‘‘Red 
steer,’’ is yelled back in reply. ‘‘What mark?’’ ‘‘Crop 
off both.’’ ‘‘He’s Martin’s.’’ Then silence again except for 
the sounds of the woods. I turn toward a clump of brush 
screening the head of a ‘‘holler.’? Out from the lair of leaves 
with a erash, and with a gutteral challenge which one would 
suppose could come only from the hungriest of bears, comes a 
long, gaunt sow. She advances a few feet from her nest; her 
bristles up and her snout in the air. The vicious “‘chomp, 
chomp,’’ of her great jaws; her quivering frame; the flash 
from her mean little eyes all look the demon of danger that I 
know she is—not. ‘‘Booh;’’ and up the hill and away she 
goes. I knew her trick. I raided her den, and amongst the 
leaves, prone on their bellies and ‘‘possoming’’ were her otf- 
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spring. The mother had, by showing fight, given me an in- 
stant’s view of her big flat ears. ‘‘Hoo-OO-hoo,”’ again rang 
through the woods. ‘‘Hey,’’ from Jim barely within hear- 
ing. ‘‘Sow’n pigs.’? ‘‘What mark?’’ ‘‘Underbit in both.”’ 
‘‘Bennie Rucker’s,’’ and silence again. In time again came 
the salutation, and to my ‘‘Hey,’’ the answer, ‘‘Buck!’’ 

We ‘‘cornered’’ the ox in the open woods as two agile boys 
could do by keeping always one in front of him. One held his 
horn as he stood in mock captivity, while the other ‘‘cooned 
it’? up his neck and over his withers. The other, with the 
boy on top as a ‘‘holt,’’ and he with the gun as counterbal- 
ance, made easy work of the last one getting on. The steer 
knew the way home better than we, and knew quite as well 
what was expected of him. He would never think of running 
away or turning around, but he knew and availed himself of 
every opportunity to scrape us off under grape vine or lean- 
ing tree. 

Reaching home, we may not have fired a shot, for indeed 
we little expected to. The gun had served father in securing 
our quick and willing compliance with his request to go, and 
rid us of any secret cowardice. In the same way many a fam- 
ily had a gun that served the single purpose of giving courage 
to the inmates, and dismay to any designing visitor of the 
cabin. 

Detailing the most minute circumstance of our trip it was 
the family habit to note everything exactly. Each one remem- 
bered each animal described; its color, spots, marks, brands 
and size, and could detail the same with an accuracy equal to 
the one who personally saw with his own eyes. The first one 
of our family who saw one of the Martin or Rucker family 
or any other person, detailed to him the full facts. By such 
interchange the whole neighborhood kept in constant acquaint- 
ance with the whereabouts of each respective settler’s stock, 
and the presence in the locality of any straggler; and these 
facts were even passed along from settlement to settlement by 
‘‘movers.’’ Thus it was common for emigrants who had come 
through Fort Madison and were passing west to say to father 
“‘T hearn tell of a stray ‘fork an’ under bit in the left an’ 
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crop 0’ the right’ ox as I come by West Point.’’ And it is 
interesting to note with what ingenuity the ears of stock could 
be mutilated,* and with what accuracy and readiness all such 
marks were observed and recollected by each settler. These 
marks are made by cutting off portions of the ears, or by slit- 
ting them in various ways. Each settler adopted a peculiar 
mode of marking his animals, as cattle, hogs and sheep. Horses 
were not subjected to those mutilations. Marks were recorded 
with the same care and by the same officials as land titles were 
in early days. The traps formed by the Mississippi and Des 
Moines rivers for the stock straggling back along the routes 
traveled into the country, were, I suppose, responsible for the 
most careful observance of the customs as to estrayed stock. 
They had their influence on the legislation of the new Terri- 
tory. As illustrating the stringent penalties against conversion 
of another’s stock, as well as inferentially to show the pioneer’s 
relative esteem for his domestic and property rights, I refer 
to Sections 36 and 84, Acts of the First Territorial Assembly. 
There it is seen that if a man or woman, being single, take the 
wife or husband of another, the offender might expect nothing 
more than a fine of five hundred dollars and a year in prison. 
But if the man or woman take from a neighbor ‘‘any horse, 
mare, gelding, mule or ass, he, she or they so offending shall 
* * * be fined not exceeding five hundred dollars, and moreover 
shall be imprisoned for a term not exceeding ten years.’’ 

We broke twelve acres of land in 1837, and planted it in 
corn, wheat and potatoes. By 1838 we had three head of 
horses, five yoke of cattle and twenty-five hogs. Our neigh- 
bors had from a single ox to as much stock as we. The land 
was open to the Pacific coast. Hundreds of deer visited the 
salt licks, and the springs and streams of the locality. Deer 
would leave the finest wild. pasture to ravage growing crops. 
So the first two or three years there was serious danger of 
crop destruction from the small acreage compared with the 
number of animals named, and from other enemies: such as 
bears, raccoons, squirrels, blue jays and woodpeckers. From 
the planting to the gathering time, and even after that, the 
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settler’s crop was preyed upon day and night by a horde as 
hungry as himself. 

So, after the little patch of twelve acres was planted 
father took his boys into the woods along Chequest. With 
axes, mauls and wedges preparations for defense commenced: 
The first ground plowed was the least timbered, and except 
the few trees standing in the way, no timber had been cut. 
Now we were taken into the tallest, straightest timber that 
could be found, and about the middle of May were put at 
work. We were kept at it until the middle of the next May, 
then resumed without interruption for another year. The 
younger ones, charged with the chores, errands and lighter 
work about the claim, were not kept at it so early and late as 
those older, but for father and the grown sons there was little 
respite for the first few years. While we were as honest as the 
rest, settlers could not tell which land belonged to the govern- 
ment, no surveys having been made. Indeed, after the sur- 
veys, it seemed as if the best rail timber stood just over the 
line from the settler’s claim. From on and off our claim, and 
from the finest growth of oak and walnut we made thousands 
of rails and stakes. In this way I got my lessons, as many of 
my neighbor boys did, in expert wood chopping which we put 
to so much use in later times as “‘steamboat choppers’’ along 
the lower Mississippi. 

In making rails as a business we scattered through the 
woods. Some two or three applied themselves to felling, trim- 
ming and cutting into ten foot lengths selected trees, and 
disposing the ‘‘euts’’ in convenient places. Then came the 
two who did the actual splitting.. One of these usually started 
his iron wedge into the top of the cut and mauled it in until 
the wood began to crack open. The other with an axe split 
out the crack and severed the splinters still holding, unless 
the log was large or tough, when another wedge was started 
toward the butt of the log in the end of the split and driven 
in. By experience in selecting and skill in splitting, the set- 
tlers could work up logs making four, six and often more 
rails by the sole use of the axe, except in starting the split 
in the top each time. When the log was finished the rails were 
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at once hauled to the proposed line of fence, though in after 
years when rails were made at odd times, they were always 
earefully laid on their backs to season straight. In our first 
fencing, it was the task of one boy, often myself, to follow up 
with oxen and wagon and load the rails as fast as finished. I 
well remember the work. In bare feet, bare hands and well 
nigh bare body, how one tugged and grunted with the heavy 
rough rails; scratching and tearing the skin, sweating, slap- 
ping yellow-jackets (wasps), fearing snakes, dodging ‘‘pizen”’ 
vines and ‘‘talking Spanish’’ to the oxen. This was a boy’s 
part in the fencing of our patch. 

On the side of the claim where the fence was to remain, 
much care was taken to be accurate in locating, and correct in 
laying up the fence. But as the patch was enlarged each year, 
and the fence consequently removed so as to surround the 
added part, the temporary portions were laid up with more 
haste than skill. A settler dropped down and made a ring of 
rails. His neighbor did the same. Both enlarged their rings, 
and so all over the country these rings expanded until they 
began to ‘‘jine.’’ They finally surrounded every acre of im- 
proved land in Van Buren county. They were established in 
the heart of the timber, and on the prairies miles away. They 
were begun on the plan of fencing live stock out, and they, in 
time, on the passage of ‘‘stock laws,’’ were made to fence 
stock in. When hedges were introduced about the beginning 
of the civil war, other fence than rail could be measured in 
rods. Until the introduction of wire in 1879, fully 95 per cent. 
of the improved land was fenced with rails. And rail fence 
was the standard of improvement whether of the little patch 
like ours in 1837, or the great thousand-acre farms like those of 
Timothy Day in the 70’s, to improve which required 2,500 
rods of fence erected from four to six miles from the timber 
where it grew. Because there were not a hundred rails made 
last year in Van Buren county so far as I can ascertain, and 
only as expedients were any rail fences built from old material, 
I venture to deal with the subject with much minuteness. 

But to return to the fencing of our claim. Along the side 
of the patch which was to remain, a ‘‘stake-and-double-rider’’ 
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fence was built. This was the standard rail fence then and so 
remained. Other kinds, however, were in frequent use for 
special purposes and will later be described. 

The course of the fence being designated by markers or 
guide stakes, often by blazes on the trees, a ‘‘worm-stick’”™ is 
provided. This was a perpendicular staff, sharpened at the 
lower end to admit of its being stuck into the ground when so 
desired. The fence-builder sighted across the top of this staff,* 
and shifted it into line. It marked the middle of the ‘‘worm’’ 
or foundation. Near the bottom of the staff, and inserted in a 
hole through it, was a stick two feet two inches long which, 
turned to the right or left, at right angles with the course of 
the fence, located, at its outer end, a ‘‘corner.’’ Taking up the 
worm-stick, and moving it forward some eight feet, and turn- 
ing the horizontal piece to the other side, located the next 
corner. The one of us who laid the worm placed a stone 
or ‘‘chunk’’ at each point thus located as a corner, and on 
this was laid the ground rail. The one who laid this rail 
selected the largest and heaviest, and used great care in plac- 
ing it so as to insure a good foundation for the rails placed 
later, and so the fence could be made tight. The big end of 
the rail was always placed forward, the smaller end on the 
top of the rail last laid. If there was a crook in it, it was 
turned up because the large crack necessarily made by the 
erook could more easily be stopped by laying a chunk on the 
ground than by fastening anything between the first and see- 
ond rails. The worm thus laid was in a straight course, yet 
made of ten-foot rails, each overlapping the other about a foot, 
described a zig-zag of panels and each two rails or double panel 
formed a rod in the length of the fence. Returning to the place 
of beginning, five or six rails are laid up, the smaller and 
straighter ones at the bottom. Before the next rail is laid on 
the fence is ‘‘staked.’’ That is, at each corner, and two or 
three feet on each side, a piece is inserted in the ground some 
ten inches, and being eight feet in length is leaned across the 
corner, the two thus forming an ‘‘X’’ over the corner and 
resting on the rails. In the cross thus formed is laid the 
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smaller end of the next rail, the larger and forward end upon 
the next corner. Then, this corner is staked and so on. 
Again going back to the beginning, the largest, roughest and 
peewee rails are laid in on the ‘‘riders,’’ forming the 

‘double-rider.’’ This is the fence which, when ‘‘pig tight, 
horse high and bull strong,’’ was the ‘‘bunecomb’’ fence of the 
rail fence age.* 

There were two other ‘‘worm’’ fences with their special 
uses. The “‘lock’’ or “‘rough-and-ready’’ and the ‘‘shanghai.’’ 
The first* of these was constructed exactly like the ‘‘stake-and- 
rider,’’ up to where it was staked, and instead of ‘‘staking’’ 
it, the rider, or often a long heavy pole, was laid lengthwise 
of the fence on top, and stakes leaned into the angle formed 
by this rider and the rail it crossed, thus locking the rider 
against rolling or slipping off. It was more hastily made, but 
‘was not as secure against wind. The ‘‘shanghai’’ fence* was 
a stake-and-rider fence, but instead of a ‘‘ground chunk’’ 
there was set up a block or fork three or four feet high on 
which the corner rested, thus dispensing with the first four or 
five rails. This was proof against the larger animals only, and 
was used in hastily protecting grainstacks or as a temporary 
restraint for horses and cattle. 

Besides the worm fences, there were two styles of rail fence 
commonly used, and many others rarely. Of the two, one was 
the ‘‘buck’’ fence and the other the ‘‘post-and-rail.’’ Of 
these, the first* was in use in connection with the stake-and- 
rider, but on steep places or where for other reasons the stake- 
-and-rider might not stand. It was started by crossing stakes 
over a log or stone, and into this cross placing the smaller end 
of a rail, the larger end resting on the ground in the direction 
the fence was to take. Across this rail as was done over the log 
or stone, and some four feet therefrom, other stakes were 
placed, its end also on the ground in the course of the fence. 
Continuing thus, a fence was completed that could not be 
thrown down. It presented the appearance of cheval-de-frise, 
was made of refuse timber, and was a useful and effective 
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‘“‘defense.’? The ‘‘post-and-rail’’* was formed from selected 
rails, so hewn at the ends as to admit of their being inserted 
into slots mortised through posts at suitable intervals from 
the ground up. Single panels, with the rails so hewn as to 
allow them to slide through the slots at one end far enough to 
release them at the other constituted the universal gateway 
through all fences of the rail character, and known in song 
and story as ‘‘the bars.’’ Posts were sometimes devised of 
stakes set up in pairs, being joined at their tops and at other 
intervals by withes, or by wooden pins driven through holes 
bored through both. This class of fence was used where 
ground-space was limited, or where an ornamental effect was 
sought. Indeed, if a settler’s premises were entirely enclosed 
with a post-and-rail fence it was a badge of thrift and con- 
sequence, noted by friend and stranger. 

From 1837 to 1842, it then seemed to me, father’s only 
thoughts were of brush, timber, fence; chop, chop, chop. Lab- 
orious, drudging, toilsome youthtime in Iowa! From it all L 
took my flight and began life for myself. How far I ever-got 
away was in point of distance less than two miles; in point 
of the character and amount of labor I would like to acknowl- 
edge by drawing a few facts from my diary. In present- 
ing the following figures, I trust they will be considered en- 
tirely impersonal, and only as throwing light upon the enor- 
mous outlay and income in the conversion of an ordinary tim- 
bered section of country into agricultural land. Every acre 
of ground in this vicinity, could its accounts be examined, 
would be a duplicate of mine, if, indeed, it presented no 
larger transactions. Happening to have kept an accurate 
account for a long lifetime of the transactions upon one piece 
of land, I am able to exhibit some almost startling figures. 
From four hundred acres of river bottom and upland, orig- 
inally covered, as the entire Des Moines valley, with heavy 
forest, there has been supplied fire wood for two households, 
and rails for the entire enclosing and subdivision of the farm 
for sixty years. At a cost approaching the receipts there have 
been sold by me the following: 
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‘Wood delivered on steamboats tied HD SBOP: LBCOS hsi)ora) 0, cre, mc $ 1,500.00 
Lath, shingles and clap-boards, split and sold on the land... 500.00 
Hoops, shaved on the land and shipped to St. Louis, Chicago, 

MT AWW OOS Se 5 Wig oisitlee o's Oeic vec cb enen ce se eels dee 3,600.00 
Timber, ties and piling sold to Rock Island R. R............ 1,500.00 
Rails, logs, lumber, piling and fence posts to Van Buren 

ARLEN SIN OUR OE WAPION sc. 5 as tyldp sly sd 8 Udo's ee os ve wee ws 1,500.00 


Fire-wood, cut on land and delivered at retail to residents in 
Keosauqua, names, dates, amounts, prices and payments 
shown in detail, over six thousand cords, for which I re- 
COLVEA EO VOL eter ters s: SMe ee eet roteye eects eee elas bikie wins Shlaaes 20,000.00 


Having shown this, I leave the reader to conclude how far 
I fied from the drudgery of my youth. 

Youthtime in this section would be inadequately consid- 
ered with its schooling omitted. Our annals contain ample 
accounts of frontier schools, scholars and teachers, but I know 
of no account of learning before the advent of schools. Before 
the ‘‘Martin’’ schoolhouse was erected, as the first west of the 
Des Moines river in the present ‘limits of the State, we had 
lived here five years. That house was built by father and his 
neighbors, Jacob Ream, George Lewis, Josiah D. Minton, 
Erastus Fellows, Peter Mort, David Ferguson and James 
Martin, in 1842. Father had eight ‘‘scholars,’’ and each of 
the others almost as many. From its settlement, each cabin, 
like our own, was, in the idle moments of its inmates, a school- 
house in itself. Of our family, some had had a little schooling 
in Ohio. They and others a little in Illinois. But some had 
had none. To understand the way these minds were urged 
along in winter, as their muscles had been in summer, I will 
ask that you go with me (in imagination) on a snowy night 
in the late 30’s, to the cabin of James Duffield. Within its 
walls are to be found the only forms of recreation, and all the 
comforts the settler has. Tracks and marks outside the door 
show that ‘‘Old Jule’’ has lately dragged a. large ‘‘back- 
stick’’ into the house. I also ask you to observe that the new- 
est tracks of the horse lead out of the house. We open the 
door and to our left the end of the cabin seems almost aflame. 
In a moment you can distinguish the figures of the settler’s 
family grouped about the hearth, and the form of the huge 
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wood-pile against the wall. With his back to the wood, his: 
long legs stretched out into the circle of light, his clasped 
hands supporting the back of his head, sits father, next to the 
fireplace jamb. Between his knees, sitting on the floor, is a 
child of five. To his left sits his mainstay and eldest son John, 
who from his lithe, strong form and black shiny hair and 
eyes might almost be mistaken for an Indian. Next to John 
a younger brother or sister, and so around the circle, the rest 
of the children on the floor, except Maria, robust, plain, 
modest daughter and companion of mother, as John is of 
father. Maria has a chair, and in her lap is a baby brother 
of perhaps three. Between Maria and the jamb to her left, op-. 
posite father, sits our mother. I wish the picture of an ideal 
frontier mother might be placed on canvas. The only rock- 
ing-chair the cabin boasts is hers. A child asleep at her breast 
has dropped his head back upon her left arm, to support which 
she rests that elbow on her knee, and this, with more of com- 
fort than of grace, perhaps, she has thrown over the low arm 
of the chair. The left hand holds an old worn ‘‘blue-back’’ 
Webster’s Spelling Book. The other holds a greasy, flickering 
tallow candle. Its little flame adds nothing to the fire’s glow 
upon her face, and takes little from the shadow on the page 
before her eyes. As she rocks to and fro she pronounces the 
words. Father on his side nods and half sleeps until some 
member of the circle becomes inattentive, or the fire burns low. 
The lesson began with half a quarrel between the elder and 
younger children as to whether mother should commence to 
‘*give out’’ words at ‘‘baker,’’ or from some easier or harder 
page. Such quarrels always ended the same way, mother dis. 
creetly commencing at a point no one had chosen. The class 
began with Maria. Then William, Joseph—I might as well tell 
it as it was—it was Maria, Bill, Jo, George, Jim, John and 
even little Harry, who, in this manner, learned to spell every 
word of one syllable in that old book, without knowing one 
letter from another, and before he ever saw a schoolhouse. 
Round and round that circle would go the words. At first the 
short, easy words, missed by no one for perhaps half an hour. 
During all this time each boy and girl may have been crack- 
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ing and picking ‘‘goodies’’ from his hoard of nuts hidden in 
the fall, each in his own secret place, ‘‘under the bed whece 
no one can find them.’’ Nevertheless, all attention is fixed on 
voices of mother and speller, and an error in the spelling 
of a word was detected instantly; likewise if mother skipped 
a word or pronounced them out of their order on the page, it 
was known at once. No playing or visiting was tolerated. A 
breach of the rule, and ‘‘Bill!’’ ‘‘Libbie!’’ or ‘‘George!’’ 
was shortly accentuated by a heavy but not painful stroke 
from father’s open palm. In an evening while the words flew 
round that circle, its lines would be driven outward by the 
greater heat and glare or the flying sparks from new chunks 
thrown on by father. Or the line might be driven in by the 
cold upon our backs as the fire died down. One from the 
line might hustle up the ladder to his store of nuts and back 
again. Another might skip to the water pail and back into his 
place, but never a word be dropped in the lesson. True, 
a word would often be misspelled. But no one ever missed his 
turn at trying. The system involved no persistent applica- 
tion, nor did it cover a great range of learning. But with 
such a teacher, such an enrollment, such a course of study, and 
such a house, the frontier settler had to put up until the 
schoolhouse came. Even with the poor light, the crowded 
hearthstone, the differing proficiency of the children, and that 
single text, wonders were accomplished in nearly every cabin. 

Sixty years have not effaced from my memory the way such 
an evening ended. When mother thought it time to go to bed 
she skipped along to the harder words. Tired little heads droop 
over upon others’ shoulders. The youngest in the laps of eld- 
ers have gone to sleep. Mother and Maria have carried their 
sleepy burdens to their proper beds. Father has heaped the 
greenest, wettest sticks upon the fire. Maria draws the chairs 
into their proper nooks, and into the fire, darkened and crack- 
ling with the fresh wet fuel, sweeps the shells and litter from 
the evening’s play. These flash into a brilliant flame. Within 
the shadows are the elders, and out in the full glare the young- 
sters racing to be first denuded. With the sputtering of the 
last shells, Maria tucks the covers tightly round the chil- 
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dren’s forms. With chattering teeth we are ‘‘spooned up,”’ 
three in a bed, hoping to keep from freezing. It was in fact 
to steam and sweat until frost fringed the edges of our cov- 
ering. : 


In 1862 the board of supervisors of Wright county con- 
tracted to sell to the American Emigrant Company the swamp 
lands belonging to the county for the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars. This contract was submitted to the people at the gen- 
eral election in 1862 for ratification and nearly all of the 
voters of the county voting, voted for the contract. In fact, 
only one vote in the entire county was against the proposition. 
In pursuance of the vote, deeds were executed conveying about 
eighteen thousand acres of land, which today must be worth 
not less than half a million dollars, and probably a million 
dollars is nearer its actual value. In those days swamp lands 
were not regarded as valuable. They were looked upon very 
much as some of our people regard franchises. However, the 
people of Wright county afterward recognized the enormity 
of their folly and after long and expensive litigation, recoy- 
ered a part of the property they had so recklessly given away. 
—W. J. Covil, in Webster City Freeman-Tribune, July 13, 
1904. 


PRAIRIE Fires.—There have been prairie fires in all direec- 
- tions, for the past two weeks, which have Gone an immense 
amount of damage in some localities. As far as we can learn, 
the fire which occurred on the west side of the river, last Mon- 
day, extended for a distance of 25 miles down the river, strip- 


ping nearly every farm of its fences.—Fort Dodge Republican, 
Nov. 5, 1861. 


J. SCOTT RICHMAN. 


Member of Constitutional Convention, 1846, Judge of 
1864-1872, Member Extra Session 5th Gene 
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J. SCOTT RICHMAN. 
BY JUDGE W. F. BRANNAN.* 


Hon. J. Scott Richman, of Muscatine, is not only the old- 
est practitioner at the Iowa bar, but is the only surviving 
member of the convention that met at Iowa City in 1846, and 
framed the constitution, under which, in December of that 
year, Congress admitted Iowa as a state of the Union. A 
previous convention had been called and held which adopted 
a constitution defining the boundaries of the prospective state, 
and this constitution was duly presented to Congress as the 
basis for the admission as a state. On examination, Congress 
declined to approve the constitution as it stood. It covered, 
in the view of Congress, too much territory within the lines 
of the northern boundary, and Congress undertook to cut off 
a large section of territory immediately south of the northern 
boundary line and parallel with it. This would result in a 
new boundary line and diminished area. But this action of 
‘Congress could not be operative and binding on the people 
of the territory without their assent. Recognizing this, Con- 
gress directed that a special election be held, at which the 
above change and faults in the document that Congress had 
discovered, were to be submitted to the people for their action. 
An election was accordingly held, and a majority voted 
against accepting the changes presented. 

The people were eager for the establishment of a state gov- 
ernment and prompt steps were taken for the call for another 
‘constitutional convention. The fate of the work of the former 

* William F. Brannan was born in Washington, D.C., Sept. 24, 1824. In 1846 he 
was admitted to the bar in Hagerstown, Md. In the spring of 1855 he came to lewa 
and settled in Muscatine where he has since resided. In April, 1872, he was appointed 
by Governor Carpenter, judge of the seventh judicial district tosucceed J. Scott Rich- 
man, who had resigned; he was elected without opposition the same year, and re- 
elected in 1874. In 1886 he was again elected to the position and re-elected in 1890, 
94, and ’98. In his political faith Judge Brannan was a democrat, and he lived in a 
normally republican district. Nevertheless Governor Carpenter, a republican, on 
‘petition of the bar of the entire district, appointed him to succeed Judge Richman, 
a republican. On all occasions since, when he has been a candidate for judge, he 


has had no competition. This of itself is a rare tribute to his ability and character, 
_a custom that might with profit be emulated by the voters in other portions of the 


State, 
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convention had taught that care and caution must be used in 
the selection of members for the convention. In Muscatine 
county the democrats moved first in nominating a candidate 
for the convention. This candidate was a man who had the re- 
spect and good-will of the community generally. The whigs 
then persuaded Richman to become their candidate, and the 
usual party lines at first appeared to be strictly drawn. But 
Richman, although young, was known as possessing a clear, 
calm and deliberate mind, with a well balanced judgment. It 
soon seemed as if party feeling had become largely subdued, for 
a large number of democrats turned to the support of Richman, 
not from dislike of his competitor, but because they knew that 
he was by far the fitter man for the position sought. He was 
elected by a majority that surprised even his active political 
friends. 

I happened to be in Iowa City in 1857, where I casually 
met and was introduced to an elderly man of much intelli- 
gence. He was from a distant county, but I cannot now recall 
either his name or home. Learning that I was from Musca- 
tine, he at once made inquiries respecting Richman, and said 
that they had served together in 1846 in the same constitu- 
tional convention. He said that when Richman first took his 
seat in the convention, he was a stranger to nearly all of its 
members, but he soon became the subject of notice because of 
his unusually low stature, very short legs, and youthful ap- 
pearance. Nightly consultations were held among the mem- 
bers at which Richman was always present, as he was at the 
regular sessions. At both places he sat as a quiet listener for 
the first few days; then he was ealled upon for his opinion 
touching a proposition that had given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. He arose and in opening said that he felt much dif- 
fidence in speaking on a subject which had divided so many 
older and abler minds than his. He had, however, the rare 
faculty of compressing in a few but clear words, reasons that 
were full of force and effect and speedily drew close atten- 
tion. His speech was short but convincing. He seldom spoke,. 
but when he did, he was heard with close and respectful at- 
tention. In fact, the other members would say of him, in a 
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kindly and approving spirit, ‘‘that little, short-legged, young 
fellow, has a good long head, and can say much that is valu- 
able in few words.”’ 

The foregoing is taken from my recollecticn of what the 
gentleman referred to said in his conversation with me. 

Mr. Richman was born in Somerset, Perry county, Ohio, 
March 11, 1820. He did such work on a farm as he could 
until he was fourteen, and was allowed to gu to a country 
school during the winter months. At the age named, he was 
taken as clerk in a county where he stayed until he was 
eighteen, when he went to Knoxville, Illinois, and commenced 
the study of law. In 1839 he came to Muscatine (then called 
Bloomington) where he resumed his law studies, and in the 
fall of that year, having passed a satisfactory examination, 
was admitted to the bar. A short time after, he opened a law 
office in Muscatine and engaged in practice. His natural 
ability and studious habits attracted the attention of Hon. S. 
C. Hastings who had a large practice in Muscatine and border- 
ing counties, and who in 1840 offered a partnership to Mr. 
Richman which was accepted. This connection continued 
until 1847, when Iowa having just become a state, Hastings 
was appointed its first chief justice. This of course ended 
the partnership. 

In those early days the bar of Muscatine was made up of 
young men such as Ralph P. Lowe, Stephen Whicher, Jacob 
Butler, William G. Woodward, S. C. Hastings and J. Scott 
Richman; Richman was the youngest in years and Stephen 
Whicher the eldest. They were all men of active brain, well 
educated, generally, with strong literary tastes, ambitious, 
and struggling for success in their profession. They had to 
encounter difficulties incident to the stages of incipient set- 
tlement in a new and almost unexplored region, with wander- 
ing Indian tribes for their neighbors. Text-books and law 
reports were few, money scarce, clients generally poor, and 
fees low and hard to get. They all believed that Muscatine 
had natural advantages that would make it a valuable com- 
mercial center, and they bore difficulties with hope in the 
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future, and endured with patience the mishaps that at times 
beset them. Lowe eventually moved .to Keokuk, and reached 
the highest honors of the State; Hastings, lured by the dazzling 
reports of the golden mines that lay in the hills and valleys 
of California, removed there, and when it became a state, was 
elected its first chief justice, and finally amassed a large for- 
tune. Richman was gifted with a quick conception, a sound 
judgment, and clearness of expression. It was not a great 
while before the people showed confidence in his integrity 
and ability. He did not encourage litigation, if it could- 
justly be avoided. He soon became, after the dissolution of 
the partnership with Hastings, the leading member of the 
bar, a position he could not have reached and maintained 
unless he had won the confidence and respect of the bench, 
and of the jury, in cases before them in which he had been 
counsel. He had well earned a reputation in jury cases of 
dealing fairly with the evidence, and of avoiding anything 
that savored of misrepresentation. 

In December, 1863, Judge John F. Dillon resigned the 
office of judge of the 7th judicial district, having, in November 
preceding, been elected to the supreme bench. Mr. Richman 
became his successor, the district being composed of Jackson, 
Clinton, Seott and Muscatine. No better selection could pos- 
sibly have been made. He was successively re-elected, with 
but little opposition. He was a thorough lawyer and on the 
bench was patient, rarely if ever, showing any sign of pet- 
ulanece. His rulings were prompt and clear, and his charges 
to the jury were models of judicial instructions. He stated 
the issues the jury was to try and the rules of law applicable 
to the questions raised by the issues. His charges to the 
jury were always in plain and simple language, terse and 
perspicuous, expressed in the smallest number of words needed. 
to convey the sense and easily understood by the ordinary 
juror. He abhorred the needless profusion of words in a legal 
document, such as a charge to the jury, saying that they 
served to confuse rather than to enlighten. He was always 
kind and considerate to the young lawyer who exhibits timid- 
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ity the first few times he appears in the trial of a cause in the 
district court. Appeals were seldom taken from any judg- 
ment he might render, and when an appeal was taken, it rarely 
happened that a reversal followed. 

In the latter part of April, 1872, Hon. John P. Cook of 
Davenport, departed this life. He was one of the earliest of 
our pioneer lawyers, whom long and successful practice had 
made perfect in the intricacies of the law (if such a thing is 
possible) and who had the confidence and esteem of all who 
knew him. His death left to his son, Edward E. Cook, then a 
young man, the management of a large and valuable legal 
business. Conscious of the heavy responsibility thus cast upon 
him by the death of his father and knowing that Richman 
would be a most desirable associate, young Mr. Cook tendered 
an equal partnership to Judge Richman, which was accepted. 
The judge resigned his office about the Ist of May, 1872, and 
engaged in active practice again. This partnership lasted for 
a number of years, when with mutual consent and good feel- 
ing a dissolution took place. 

Impelled by a strong and growing desire to return to 
Muscatine, which had been his home for more than a genera- 
tion, and renew social relations with such of his old friends of 
early days as were still left there, on the dissolution of the 
partnership, he quit Davenport, and with his son, E. F. Rich- 
man, a while after, resumed practice in Muscatine, the firm 
name being Richman & Richman. 

In 1856 Governor Grimes called ‘a special session of the 
legislature to take action on land grants given by Congress to 
aid in the construction of certain railways within the State. 
Mr. Richman was prevailed upon to become:a candidate to fill 
a vacancy in the lower house of the legislature that had oc- 
curred in Muscatine county, and was elected by a large major- 
ity. He has three times been elected to public offices. In no 
instance has his candidacy been due to the slightest procure- 
ment by any action on his part. He has never been an active 
politician, but on the contrary, has always preferred a calm 
and quiet life. 
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An amusing but unexpected incident happened to Rich- 
man sometime after the adjournment of the convention. The 
territorial legislature was in session for the last time, and was 
desirous of making such changes as seemed proper in view of 
the certainty that Iowa was about to be admitted as a state 
and established as a new and independent sovereignty. Be- 
fore the lower house was fully organized, trouble showed it- 
self. A clerk and his deputy were necessary officers to keep 
the record. Several persons sought these two offices, but the 
house had balloted for some time without coming to a choice. 
The fight over the candidates for clerk and deputy grew 
strong and bitter. Richman had business in the district court 
which took him to Iowa City while the fight was at its height, 
and he wandered over to the State House. He had hardly 
reached the door of the legislative chamber when a member of 
the house saw him, and immediately eried out, ‘‘Let us put 
an end to this fuss and delay, and proceed with the regular 
business. There’s Richman (pointing to him). Let’s elect 
him clerk. He helped to kill the territorial government by 
his vote in the convention. Let him take part in its obse- 
quies.’’ It at once brought a momentary calm and before 
Richman could say anything, he was elected clerk, and a new 
man was elected his deputy. 

He has for many years been living on his farm outside of 
Muscatine, but he has always made it a rule to be at his office 
regularly. He is now in his 86th year. His steps are not as 
quick and active as formerly, but his general health is good, 
his mind clear and strong, with scarcely perceptible change 
to mar his memory. His sight has been renewed, and glasses 
are no longer needed for ordinary print. Of late years he has 
rarely appeared before the court, but has left the duties in- 
cident to litigation to the competent care of his son, while he 
remains in the office as an advisory. From present indica- 
tions it is not unlikely that he will round out a century. He 
is looked upon by all who know him as a patriarch, and re- 
garded with the reverence due to his exemplary character. 
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WHENCE CAME THE PIONEERS OF IOWA? 


BY FE. i= HERRIOTT, 
Professor in Drake University. 


The habits and manners of the primeval inhabitants of any country, generally give 
to it a distinctive character, which marks it throughout after ages. Notwithstand- 
ing the influx of strangers, bringing with them prejudices and prepossessions, at 
variance with those of the community in which they come; yet such is the influence 
of example, and such the faculty with which the mind imbibes the feelings and 
sentiments of those with whom it associates, that-former habits are gradually lost 
and those which prevail in society, imperceptibly adopted by its new members.1 


The lineage of a people, like the genealogy of a family, is 
not commonly looked upon as a matter of general import- 
ance, The wayfaring man is wont to regard it as interest- 
ing and worth while only to antiquarians and scholastics. 
Some of our historians, strangely enough, think likewise. 
““What the pioneers were,” declares a resident commentator 
upon our institutional history, “is vastly more important 
than where they came from or when or how they settled; for 
all law and government rests upon the character of the peo- 
ple.” “The frontier called for men,” the same writer 
further observes regarding our pioneers, . . “who 
could break with the past, forget traditions and easily dis- 
card inherited political and social ideas.” The argument is 
somewhat confusing and inconsistent but it is typical of a 
large body of opinion. 

States or societies, no less than individuals, are the out- 


growth of heredity and environment.: Life, be it manifest 


in individual organisms or in social organisms, is a complex 
or resultant of those two variables. We certainly cannot 
understand the nature or significance of the customs and 
institutions of a people or astate unless we know the character 
of the environment of that people. But no less true is it 
that we can neither comprehend the character of a people or 
the peculiarities of their social development, nor measure 
the forces that determine public life and action in the pres- 
ent, unless we understand the sources of the streams of in- 


1 Alex. Scott Withers, Chronicles of Border Warfare (Thwaites ed.), p. 54. 
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fluence that united to make them what they are. A people 
cannot break with its past nor discard inherited politi- 
cal and social ideas, any more than a man can put away his 
youth and its influences, Social or political life may be 
greatly modified by the necessities of a new environment 
but heredity and ancestral traditions continue to exert a 
potent influence. 

For years the declaraticn—‘Emigrants from New Eng- 
land’ settled ITowa—has been made by a popular standard 
book of reference, whose compilers have always maintained 
a fair reputation for accuracy in historical matters." The 
assertion—enlarged often so as to include the descendants 
of New Englanders who earlier swarmed and pushed out 
into the valley of the Mohawk and into the petty lake region 
of New York, thence southwesterly around the Great Lakes 
down into Pennsylvania and thither into the lands out of 
- which were carved the states of the old Northwest Territory 
—reflects probably the common belief or tradition of the 
generality. 

Justice Samuel F, Miller, a Kentuckian by birth, was 
a practicing lawyer in Keokuk from 1850 to 1862, when he 
was appointed by President Lincoln a member of the Fed- 
eral supreme court. In 1884, in a post-prandial speech be- 
fore the Tri-State Old Settlers’ Association, he said: “The 
people [of Iowa] were brought from New England, inter- 
spersed with the vigor of the people of Kentucky and 
Missouri.” * In 1896 in an address at the Semi-Centennial 
of the founding of the State, the late Theodore S, Parvin, - 
who came from Ohio in 1838 as private secretary to Robert 
Lucas, the first territorial governor of Iowa, and who was 
ever after an industrious chronicler of the doings of the first 
settlers, declared that the pioneers of Iowa “came from New 
England states, the younger generation directly, the older 


1 New York Tribune Almanac for 1889, p, 161, for 1905, p. 220, 


2 See Proceedings, p. 23. See Harper’s Monthly, vol. LXXIX, p. 168 (July, 1889), 
where a somewhat different opinion is expressed. 
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having migrated at an earlier day, and located for a time in 
the middle states of that period and there remained long 
enough to become somewhat westernized. They were from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. There was an element of chivalry, descendants of 
the old cavaliers of Virginia, some of whom had come 
through the bloody ground experience of Kentucky and 
Tennessee; these were found mostly in the southern portion 


be | 


of the territory”’. 

Here and there we find contrary or divergent opinions.. 
Occasionally we encounter assertions that original New 
Yorkers or natives of Pennsylvania or emigrants from 
southern states constituted the important elements in the 
tides of the western popular movement between 1830 and 
1860 that flowed over into and through Iowa. But even 
when speakers and writers recognize that the immigration 
into Iowa was not entirely from the states of New England 
they almost always regard such other streams as of second- 
ary importance or as subsequent to the inflow of the New 
Englanders or their westernized descendants. Issuing from 
this common belief we have the general opinion that the 
predominant influences determining the character of the 
social and political life and institutions of Iowa have been 
Puritan in their origin. 

In what follows I shall examine briefly the grounds on 
which this tradition rests. I shall first consider the prem- 
ises of the belief; second, the social conditions and political 
developments persistent throughout the history of Iowa that 
are inexplicable upon the New England hypothesis; and 
third, facts that clearly suggest if they do not compel a con- 
trary conclusion respecting the region whence came our 
predominant pioneer stock. 

The New Englander has always been in evidence in 
Towa and his influence manifest. George Catlin on his 
journey down the Mississippi in 1835, found that “Jonathan 


1 See Parvin’s Who Made Iowa? p. 13, 
Vou, VII—24. 
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is already here from ‘down East’.” In 1834 the name of 
Towa’s capital city was changed from “Flint Hills” to Bur- 
lington, at the behest of John Gray, a son of Vermont.’ 
Father Asa Turner, a son of Yale, while on a missionary 
expedition in 1836 found a settlement of New Englanders at 
Crow Creek in Scott county.” Stephen Whicher, himself 
from the Green Mountains, found ‘‘some families of high 
polish from the city of New York,” in Bloomington (Musca- 
tine), in October, 1838.’ In all missionary and educational 
endeavors in Iowa, New Englanders have from the first 
days played conspicuous parts and have been potent factors 
in the development of the State. Father Turner preached 
Congregationalism in ‘Rat Row’, Keokuk, two years before 
Rev. Samuel Clarke exhorted the pioneers to embrace 
Methodism in the ‘Grove’. In 1843 came the “Iowa 
Band’’, a little brotherhood of Andover missionaries and 
preachers, graduates of Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, New York City University, Union College, the 
University of Vermont and Yale.’ It may be doubted if 
any other group of men has exerted a tithe of the bene- 
ficial influence upon the life of the State that was exerted by 
those earnest workers. The two oldest educational institu- 
tions in the State owe’ their inception and establishment to 
the far-sighted plans and persistent self-sacrifice and pro- 
motion of Asa Turner and the Iowa Band.’ It is not ex- 
travagant to presume that it was the emulation aroused by 
those apostles from New England that created the “passion 
for education”? among the pioneers of Iowa, that resulted in 
the establishment of the fifty academies, colleges and uni- 
versities between 1838 and 1852. From this fact doubtless 
1 Burlington Semi-Centennial, 1883, p. 20. 
2 ANNALS OF Iowa (8d ser.), vol. III, p. 56, 


3 Ib. vol. IV, p. 509. 
4 Ib, vol. III, p. 56, 


5 Tb. vol. I, p. 528; also Magoun’s A i K 
Adama!"The Teen Bend (ab ah = : ae Fame and His Times, pp. 241-251, Ephraim 


6 Denmark Academy, and Iowa College founded at D i 
pede 0 ee L. F, Parker's Higher Education te meni Brae adnan 
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Lowa came to be known as the “Massachusetts of the West.” 
The election of James W. Grimes governor of Iowa in 
1854, and the revolution in the political control of the State 
which that event signified, first attracted the attention of 
the nation to Lowa. Prior to that date Iowa was regarded 
with but little interest by the people of the northern states. 
She was looked upon as a solid democratic state and was 
grouped with Illinois and Indiana in the alignment of politi- 
cal parties in the contest over the extension of slavery. 
Suddenly the horizon changed. The Kansas-Nebraska 
bill produced a complete overturn. Grimes, a pronounced 
opponent of slavery, ason of New Hampshire, representing 
the ideas and traditions of the Puritans, was elected chief 
magistrate of lowa and James Harlan was sent to the United 
States senate. At the conclusion of that critical contest 
Governor-elect Grimes wrote: “Our southern friends have 
regarded Iowa as their northern stronghold. I thank God 
it is conquered.”* In the accomplishment of this political 
revolution New Englanders energized and lead largely by 
members of the Iowa Band, were conspicuous, if not the pre- 
ponderant factors.” The immigration of population from 
New England was then approaching flood tide. ‘Day by 
day the endless procession moves on,” declared The Dubuque 
Reporter. “. . . They come by hundreds and thousands 
from the hills and valleys of New England, bringing with 
them that same untiring energy and perseverance that made 
their native states the admiration of the world.”’ The 
prompt, firm stand of those pioneers when shocked into con- 
sciousness by the aggressions of the southern leaders, the 
brilliant leadership of Grimes and Harlan for years thereafter 
and the long continued supremacy of the political party they 
first led to victory, probably afford us no small part of the 
explanation of the theory of the supremacy of New England 
in the settlement of Iowa. ; 
1 Cited by Von Holst from Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 260. 
2 See Julius H. Powers’ Historical Reminiscences of Chickasaw County, p,. 153. 


Magoun’s Asa Turner, pp. 278-292. : : 
3 Quoted in N. Howe Parker’s Iowa as It Is in 1855, pp. 55-56. 
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Not the least important premise of this view, it may be 
suspected, is the observation so frequently made by students 
of western history in the past three decades that ‘‘migration 
from the Atlantic states to the interior and western states has 
always followed along the parallels of latitude. Illinois isa 
remarkable illustration of this tendency. . . . Southern 
Illinois received its population from Virginia and other 
southern states, while northern Illinois was chiefly settled 
from Massachusetts and other New England states.”’ His- 
torians Fiske and Schouler make similar observations about 
the lines of western popular movements.” Now if we extend 
eastward the line of the northern boundary of Iowa it will 
pass through or above Glen Falls near the lower end of Lake 
George, New York, through White Hall, Vermont, Lacona, 
New Hampshire, striking the coast near Portland, Maine. 
Extending a similar line eastward from the southern bound- 
ary (disregarding the southeastern deflection made by the 
Des Moines river) we should pass just north of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and come to the coast not far from Sandy 
Hook. If the general conclusion respecting western migra- 
tion is universally and precisely true, Iowa, it will be 
observed, would naturally have been settled by New Eng- 
landers or their westernized descendants in New York, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin, and by those in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois. .We have been told recently by Mr. George 
Moore, that under the “Ordinance of 1787, New England 
men and ideas became the dominating forces from the Ohio 
to Lake Erie” in the settlement of the old Northwest Terri- 
tory.” A necessary consequence of this fact, if true as alleged, 
would be that the large emigration to Iowa from Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois prior to 1860 was predominantly New Eng- 
land stock, or subject to Puritan ideas and institutions. 


1Shaw’s Local Government in Illinois, in Johns H 
Historical and Political Science, vol. I, no. 3, a DD 56. peeks Core ee 


2 Fiske’s Civil Gove t in th 
ihe Dahl Ree Tment Oe e United States, p, 81, and Schouler’s History of 


8 Moore’s The Northwest Under Three Flags, p. XX. 
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The theory that Iowa’s pioneers were of Puritan origin, 
while resting on these strong premises, and others that may 
be mentioned, breaks down when viewed in the light of com- 
mon and notorious developments in the political and social 
life and institutions of the pioneers, many of which are man- 
ifest and potent in the life of the State to-day. New Eng- 
landers were conspicuous, energetic and vocal prior to 1840; 
they were disputatious and vigorous promoters of their ideals 
of government, law and morals and religion prior to 1860; 
but neither they nor their kith and kin from New York and 
Ohio were supreme in Iowa in those days. If they were 
supreme in numbers, how are we to account for the absence 
of so much that is distinctively characteristic of the customs 
and institutions of New England in the life of this first free 
state of the Louisiana Purchase? 

In the local government of Michigan and Wisconsin the 
impress of New England’s democratic ideals, her forms and 
methods of procedure, are to be observed in striking fashion.’ 
In Minnesota and the Dakotas the same is largely true.’ In 
Illinois the “‘intense vitality” of the town meeting system of 
government so possessed the minds of immigrants from New 
England that it overcame the prevalent county form of gov- 
ernment, and now controls nearly four-fifths of the area of 
Tllinois, although it was not given the right of way until 
1848. Here in Iowa, it is not untrue to say, that the town 
meeting and all that it stands for in New England has been 
conspicuous chiefly by its absence. Governor Robert Lucas 
urged the adoption of the township as the unit for school 
purposes. An annual mass meeting was adopted in the 
scheme therefor. But neither became a vigorous institu- 
tional growth.* Prof. Jesse Macy has shown us that there 


1 Bemis’ Local Government in Michigan and the Northwest, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies: yol. I, no, V, p. 11,etseq. Seealso Fiske’s Civil Government, p. 89, et seq. 

2 Fiske, Ib., p. 91. 

3 See Shaw op. cit. : : 

4 Henry Sabin, Iowa’s distinguished Superintendent of Public Instruction, a New 
Englander by birth and education, has the following pertinent observations in his 


i ial report (1897), , EC 
cara ig omny of oie that the first of these ale [Robert Lucas] in his mes- 
‘sage urged the adoption of the township as a basis of school organization, It never 
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is strong warrant for doubting the vitality of many of the 
laws first adopted for the regulation of local affairs in the 
territory.' Not afew of those statutes were enacted pro 
forma, not especially in response to insistent local demand. 
Conditions did not compel compact town or communal life. 
The pioneers depended upon township trustees and school 
directors. They relied upon county commissioners. Finally 
it is almost impossible to conceive of New Englanders delib- 
erately or even unwittingly adopting the autocratic county 
judge system of government that prevailed in Iowa from 
1851 to 1860. It struck full in the face every tradition of 
democracy cherished by the people of New England.” ~ 

If New Englanders settled Iowa, why did the people 
of the east experience a shock of surprise when the 
report reached them that the Whigs in 1846 had captured 
the first general assembly under the new State government.’ 
“What gain had freedom from the admission of Iowa into 
the Union,” exclaimed Horace Greeley, in the New York 
Tribune of March 29, 1854. ‘Are Alabama and Mississippi 
more devoted to the despotic ideas of American pan-slavism 
. . . ?” Was not his opinion justified when one of our 
senators could boldly declare in congress that “Iowa is the 
only free State which never for a moment gave way to the 
Wilmot Proviso. My colleague voted for every one of the 
compromise measures, including the fugitive slave law, the 
late Senator Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania, and ourselves, being 
the only three senators from the entire non-slaveholding 
section of this Union who voted for it.”’° Von Holst ranked 


can. be sufficiently regretted that we ever departed from his recommendation,” p. 20, 

“There is no question that the commission [viz. of 1856] favored the township 
system. . . . Governor after governor, the state superintendents in unbroken line, 
prominent educational men, have remonstrated in vain, and in vain have attempted 
to secure a simpler organization. It will remain rooted in the prejudices until better 
ideas of school economy render it odious,” p. 22. 

1 Macy’s Institutional Beginnings in a Western State, J. H. U. Studies k 2 
22-23, ANNALS Or Iowa (3d series), vol. V. p. 337. cROE ae 


2 See Powers op. cit., pp. 73-76, 99-102. 
8 Niles Register, Nov. 14, 1846, p. 176, and Nov. 21, p. 178. 
4 Quoted in Rhodes’ History of the United States, vol. I, p. 494. 


5 Salter’s Life of Grimes, p. 114. Congressman John Wentworth, of Chi i 
1853 (7) introduced Grimes to President Pierce who knew the Whi relatives ot 
Grimes in New Hampshire. Wentworth conceived it to be a “great joke” to intro- 
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Towa as “‘a veritable hot bed of dough faces.”! These cur- 
rent assumptions and conditions do not suggest that the 
State was originally or predominantly settled by emigrants 
from the bleak shores and granite hills of New England 
where love of liberty was ingrained. 

The people of New England from the beginning of their 
history were alert and progressive in the furtherance of 
schools, both common and collegiate. Among our pioneers 
there was, as we have seen, great activity in the promotion 
of “Higher” institutions of learning, but the movement was 
largely the result of missionary zeal and work. It was not 
corporate and communal as was the case in New England. 
In 1843 Governor John Chambers expressed to the ter- 
ritorial legislature his mortification on realizing ‘‘how little 
interest the important subject of education excited among 
us.” Notwithstanding the great legal educational reforms 
secured by the legislature of 1856 and 1858, the backward 
condition of Iowa’s rural schools in contrast with those in 
states west, north and east of us, has been a matter of con- 
stant complaint and wonderment.’ 

If one thing more than another characterizes the New 
Englander it is his respect for law and his resort to the pro- 


duce him ‘‘as the next Governor of lowa, as he was. Pierce thought he would have 
to change his politics first.” Memorandum of Wentworth quoted in Salter’s Grimes, 


Di Ns 
1 Von Holst, Constitutional History, vol. V, p. 278. 


2The following from Dr. Salter’s Life of Grimes strikingly illustrates the con- 
tention above: ‘tHe [Grimes] presided at an educational convention held in Bur- 
lington, June 7, 1847, in which the duty of the State to provide for the education of 
all children by equitable taxation was earnestly advocated and the profound regret 
expressed that the first general assembly of Iowa had made no provision for build- 
ing school houses by law, but had left the whole matter to voluntary subscription,” 
p. 26. 

3In his report in 1887 State Superintendent J. W. Akers, in some perplexity, 
pointed out the striking similarity of the conditions of education in Iowa to those 
prevalent in the southern states. pp. 57-58. Dr. W.T. Harris, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, showed that while Iowa spent large sums for schools, the sched- 
ules of salaries for teachers were the lowest of all the north centralstates (Report, 
1895-96, p. LX VIII). In his presidential address before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1892, President Charles E. Shelton of Simpson College said appropos of the 
rural schools: : 

“Something must be done for our country schools. I want to say to you tonight 
my friends, that I believe that thre>-fourths of the teaching in the rural schools of 
Towa is absolutely worthless, and that an equal proportion of the money spent is 
absolutely thrown away. I do not say this upon simple speculation and conjecture, 
but it is the experience of every manand woman here. . . .’’ (Proceedings, p. 17.) 

The Association by formal vote commended the ‘entire address of President Shel- 
ton for its comm. n sense treatment in every particular and its clear statement of the 
various important phases of the real education of the boys and girls who goto make 
up the citizenship of our State and nation,” P. 12. 
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cesses of the law for the suppression of disorder and vio- 
lence. Coupled with, if not underlying this marked trait, 
are his sobriety, his love of peaceful pleasures and his reserve 
in social life. In the early history of Iowa we find much of 
boisterous carousal in country and town. In 1835, Lieut. 
Albert Lea was refused shelter late on a cold night, at the 
only house near the mouth of the Lowa river which was 
“occupied by a drinking crowd of men and women.”* A 
correspondent in The New York Journal, writing from 
Dubuque in 1839, declared that “the principal amusement 
of the people seems to be playing cards, Sundays and all;” 
while another observer speaks of the ‘“‘wide and unenviable 
notoriety” of Dubuque.” One may come upon sundry such 
accounts of pioneer life in various cities along the river and 
inland. Along with this sort of hilarity and reckless pleas- 
ures alien to Puritan character we find gross disregard of 
law and order frequent in election contests,’ flagrant corrup- 
tion and considerable popular practice in Judge Lynch’s 
court. Brutal murders, cattle and horse stealing, and counter- 
feiting appear frequently in the calendars in the early days. 
Outbursts of mob fury and hanging bees, the institution of 
societies of Regulators and Vigilantees form considerable 
chapters in the careers of many counties in the State.‘ This 


1 lowa Historical Record, vol. VI, p. 551. 
2 ANNALS OF IowA, vol. I, p. 316. 
3 ANNALS OF IowA, Ist ser., vol. I, pp. 27-28, 297. 


4 The following ringing letter of Grimes to the sheriff of Clinton county, written 
in the last year of his term as Governor, affords both instructive reading and inter- 
ne evidence of the character and extent of lawlessness in eastern Iowa in the 

les: 

ExEcuTive Orrron, Iowa, BURLINGTON, July 8, 1857. 

Your letter of the 29th, June, in which you state that you have warrants in your 
hands for the arrest of persons who seized and hanged Bennet Warren in your county 
‘on the 25th inst,; that you are “informed that a very large combination has been 
formed, banded together by agreement or oath to execute similar outrages upon 
other ersons, and protect and defend any of their members who may be attempted 
to be dealt with according to law,” and that this combination is supposed to number 
open owe thousand persons in Jackson and the adjoining counties,” has been duly 
received, 

You ask me ‘‘what course shall be pursued?” I answer unhesitatingly, serve the 
warrants in your hands and enforce the laws of the State. You have authority to 
summon to your aid the entire force of your county. If you deem it to be neces- 
sary to do so, call for that force, and prosecute every man who refuses to obey your 
‘summons, 


If the power of your county is not sufficient to execute the laws, a sufficient force 
from other counties shall be placed at your disposal. 
am resolved that, so far as in me lies, this lawless violence, which, under the 
gies of seme eiaing: ustice to horse thieves, sets at defiance the authorities of the 
tate, and destroys all respect for the laws, both human and divine, shall be checked. 
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dJawlessness can hardly be made to square with the traditions 
that New Englanders brought with them to Iowa, traditions 
that universally govern their conduct as citizens wherever 
we find them. 

Finally we may note a complex or miscellany of facts 
that have always given more or less color to the history of 
the State, the significance of which is not commonly dis- 
cerned, These facts consist of sundry intangible psychic 
or “spiritual” traits of the pioneers and of their descendants, 
characteristics often vague and varying and difficult to visu- 
alize, but which close observers may clearly perceive. 

Iowa, by reason of the marked fertility of her soil and 
favorable climate, has become the garden spot of the conti- 
nent. Her citizens have attained distinguished success in 
the accumulation of wealth. The high level of general con- 
tentment and prosperity of the citizen body has long been a 
matter of comment and admiration among peoples in neigh- 
boring states. The high degree of popular intelligence and 
education, and the prevalence of high standards of private 
and civic righteousness are no less marked. All these things 
admirable and more are incontestible. They no doubt sug- 
gest the preponderance of Puritan or northern influences in 
the life of Iowans. Nevertheless one does not long study 
the history of Iowa, or converse with those familiar with the 
early days of the State, or scrutinize our life in recent years, 
before he becomes dimly conscious of something in the char- 
acter of large portions of the population that clearly distin- 
guishes them from the New England type of citizen. About 
the time the writer became interested in the make-up of 
Iowa’s pioneer population he asked an early lawmaker of the 
State if, in his opinion, Iowa was first peopled by emigrants 
from New England, and his reply was: 

I shall have no hesitation, therefor, when officially advised of the exigency, to call 


-out the entire military power of the State, if necessary, to crush out this spirit of 
rebellion, which has shown itself in your county. ) ; 
T shall direct all the military companies in the State to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for duty.—Salter’s Grimes, pp. 93-94. : ‘ 
See G. W. Ellis’ ‘‘In By-Gone Days,” in which is described at great length the num- 
-erous mobs and lynchings in Jackson county, reprinted from the ‘‘Record”’ of Maquo- 
_keta, Iowa. See, also, Porter’s History of Polk County, pp. 505-507, 525-529, 531-543, 
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That is a common opinion but I have long doubted the truth of the as- 
sertion. Iowa has been very slow in making progress in education, in the- 
promotion of libraries, in the improvement of our city governments, in 
the beautifying of our cities and towns, and in the public provision of 
facilities for art and culture. In New England, cities promote general cul- 
ture as a matter of course. In 1856 Governor Grimes, himself a New 
Englander, urged public provision for libraries in country and town. But 
nothing came of it. Our people did not become aroused to the import- 
ance of libraries until Jate in the nineties, and then you know it was prob- 
ably the munificence of the Ironmaster of Pittsburg, and the conditions 
of his gifts that stirred our people into active promotion of libraries. 

Take the long struggle of the friends of the State University before 
they got that institution of learning on a firm foundation. It was not 
until after 1880 that the vigorous opposition to its enlargement and expan- 
sion ceased. From the fifties right on to the eighties the advocates of 
university education found it hard to overcome, not only active opposi- 
tion, but the inertia and indifference of legislators and public towards 
public expenditures for education. This same characteristic was observ- 
able in many other directions. We have made marked progress in Iowa 
to be sure. But it has been hard sledding, I can tell you. I don’t under- 
stand the reasons for such an attitude of constant hostility and bush- 
whacking opposition to forward movements that prevailed so generally 
in Iowa before 1880. It was hardly in harmony with the known liberalism 
of New Englanders. 


This attitude towards ‘“‘forward’’ movements in Iowa, this. 
“unprogressiveness” many would not regard in such an ad- 
verse fashion. In their estimation it represents not indif- 
ference to the finer arts and culture of civilization but rather 
a strenuous individualism, a sturdy independence and self- 
dependence instead of an inclination to resort constantly to. 
the agencies of government. New Englanders from the very 
beginning of their colonial history have been much given to 
socialism, They turn naturally to the state and communal. 
authorities to secure civic or social improvements and popu- 
lar culture, The people of Iowa, on the contrary, have cer- 
tainly been normally inclined to improve things chiefly via 
the individualistic route. They have been, and now are, in- 
stinctively opposed to the enlargement of governmental pow- 
er that entails increased taxation and greater interference 
with what the people are prone to regard as the peculiar do- 
main of personal freedom and selection. 
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All of a piece with the traits just referred to is the “pla- 
cidity” of so much of our life. One often hears the com- 
ment that there is little that is interesting or picturesque 
either in our history or in the character of the population. 
We are pronounced “prosaic.”” There is much that is old- 


_ fashioned, out of date; but it is not quaint or romantic. 


Travellers have noted that while there is much of commend- 
able success and wealth throughout the commonwealth there 
is a monotony in the local life, a lack of ambition, and in- 
stead contentment with things as they are. Land and lots, 
corn and cattle, ‘hog and hominy,” these things, we are told 
constitute our swmmum bonum.' The hasty and promiscu- 
ous observations of travellers, who sojourn briefly among us, 
are not always to be accepted without salt. Yet the fact is 
obvious that there is in the Iowan’s character and in his life 
a noticeable trait that we may designate Languor, a certain 
inclination to take things easy, not to worry or to fuss even 
if things do not satisfy. We may observe it in commercial 
and mercantile pursuits, in city and town governments, in 
rural and urban life. This is clearly not a characteristic of 
the New Englander. The Yankee, whether found in Maine, 
or Connecticut, or New York, is alert, aggressive, eager in 
the furtherance of any business or culture in which he is in- 
terested. In all matters of public concern, especially if they 
comprehend considerations involving right and wrong, the 
New Englander is ardent, disputatious, relentless. He agi- 
tates, educates and preaches reformation. But this is not 


the characteristic disposition of the Iowan. 
[To be concluded.] 


1See Rollin Lynde Hartt on The Iowans, in the Atlantic Monthly, vol. 86, pp. 
186, et seq. 
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BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


Our family lived for several years on a small farm in the 
woods, two miles below the little lumber hamlet of Coldspring, 
Cattaraugus county, N. Y. This farm was bounded on the east 
by the west line of the Seneca Indian reservation, and was a 
half mile from the Alleghany river. 

We used to see many of the Seneca Indians in those days. 
Then they had not become demoralized by whiskey as they 
were subsequently. The noted chief Cornplanter or Gi-ent-wau- 
ie lived some fifteen miles south of us, on a small reservation, 
which i believe was ceded to him by the state of Pennsylvania, 
in which it was situated. He was an able man and was reputed 
to be a half-breed. The Indian ‘‘State Papers,’’ published by 
the general government, contain several letters and other 
papers attributed to him, which must have been dictated to an 
interpreter, for I believe he could not speak our language. He 
had been one of the distinguished Indian chiefs during the 
border wars of the Revolution. His papers show that he was 
a man of great native ability. He was famous throughout the 
region occupied by the Iroquois or Six Nations. During the 
long reign of peace after the Indian border wars in New York 
and Pennsylvania had ceased, Cornplanter was highly re- 
spected by the white people. My father knew him and at- 
tended the old chief’s funeral when he’ died in 1836. Two of 
his sons with whom I became acquainted survived him. They 
were respectively named Charles and William O’Bail—a name 
which had possibly come to them from their father’s relation- 
ship to the whites. William was a handsome Indian. He had 
a most kindly face and was genial, fair and agreeable in his 
intercourse with any white man whom he was sure he could 
trust. Old Charles O’Bail was reticent and reserved with the 
whites, and I could not arrive at any friendly understanding 
with him in later years when I had grown to manhood. Wil- 
liam O’Bail had come into possession of the letters and papers 
left by his father. I was then, as later, an autograph collector, 
and I naturally coveted the rare treasures which he was under- 
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stood to possess. I called at his house one day, with a white 
man named Philip.Tome, who could speak the Seneca Jan- 
guage like a native redskin. He told William of my desire to 
see his. papers and finally the old Indian climbed a ladder in 
the corner of the room and soon returned with a single docu- 
ment. This was a long letter on parchment, bearing the seal 
of the United States, and signed by George Washington. It 
was also attested by Thomas Jefferson. It was addressed to 
the Chiefs Cornplanter, Halftown and Great Tree. He also 
had copies of several treaties with the Indians. These had 
been written on foolscap paper and pasted upon long strips 
of coarse linen cloth. The deed, signed by Gov. Thomas Mif- 
flin, for the little reservation of one or two square miles of 
land, had been duly recorded at the county seat—Warren, Pa., 
—=so that the title was secure. But could I obtain a single 
one of those precious documents? By no means, whatever. 
Philip Tome, who had been my schoolmate and was my friend, 
us2d ai! his skill in an effort to secure the document first 
named, but could accomplish nothing. We came away with 
the idea that William feared that the title to their homes de- 
pended upon his keeping those papers, and keep them he did. 

I remember many other prominent Indians of this tribe 
who lived within four or five miles of my father’s house. There 
were Gebuck, Little Philip, John Titus, Dan Kilbuck, King 
Pierce, Governor Blacksnake, Tandy Gimerson, Old Buck 
Tooth, Jim Buck Tooth, Little Jim Buck Tooth, John 
Shambo,. Peter Crause, Old Johnnie Watts, Old Thief Thomp- 
son, and many others. Governor Blacksnake was a splendid 
looking Indian. At the time I first knew him he must have 
been over ninety years of age. He wore a long blue overcoat, 
which came nearly to the ground, which was studded with 
small smooth brass buttons in the old-fashioned style of that 
day. I once heard him make an address in the Indian lan- 
guage upon the occasion of a funeral. Old Johnnie Watts 
had two boys. We called one of them Little Johnnie and the 
other was known as Chase Watts. Johnnie was amiable and 
kind, and was about the only playmate my little brother and 
I had for some years. He finally fell a victim of consumption, 
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which was rife among the Indians. I used to go down to the 
wigwam and carry something from mother’s table for him to 
eat, but the end finally came. One day as I approached the 
shanty, I heard the aged mother weeping bitterly, and talking 
very loudly. The only door to the building was a blanket 
which hung across the open space. I pushed this aside, and 
saw the mother sitting at the head of the bed, plunged in the 
deepest grief. Johnnie was still alive, but he only breathed a 
few times after I reached the spot. During the time he was 
dying the mother talked to him incessantly in their own lan- 
guage. This was the first person I ever saw breathe his last, 
and it made an impression upon me which I have never for- 
gotten. Just outside the door the old Indian sat on a block of 
wood, making a bow and arrows. He had reached that stage 
in the manufacture when he was scraping the bow and arrows 
with a piece of glass. As I came in he gave me no recognition 
whatever, but kept scraping away upon the hickory wood. 
The funeral occurred two or three days later. From thirty 
to fifty Indians and whites had gathered at the burial place. 
This was in the deep wood where the timber was tall and the 
shade dense. A grave was dug after the manner of white 
people, and the coffin was brought forward and lowered with 
ropes. Just at this juncture Old Johnnie Watts stepped for- 
ward and dropped the bows and arrows I had seen him mak- 
ing by the side of the coffin. It was stated that there was not 
room inside for these implements, and so they were placed by 
the side of the coffin. Old Governor Blacksnake then stepped 
forward and stood upon the mound of earth by the side of the 
grave, from which he addressed the people present in the In- 
dian language. He was a most striking figure, tall and erect, 
with hair of snowy whiteness, wearing the blue overcoat. He 
probably spoke half an hour. None of our people could under- 
stand a word he said, but others told us afterwards that it 
was a talk such as a white man might have made upon a simi- 
lar occasion. He recognized the fact that the dead boy had 
been a good one, and that he was loved by all. He urged the 
people to live correct lives, so that they might be fortunate 
enough to go to the Happy Hunting Grounds after death. At 
the conclusion of his address the grave was filled up and the 
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people scattered to their homes. We understood that the 
family built a fire at the head of the grave every night for per- 
haps a week, the purpose of which was to light the spirit of the 
dead boy on the way to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

Old Governor Blacksnake lived until it was the general be- 
lief that he had attained the age of 115 or possibly 120 years. 
He wore a silver medal which he said had been given to him 
by General Washington. On one side was a representation of 
a room in a cabin, with a blazing fire on the hearth, a spinning 
wheel, and a babe in a cradle. On the other side were simply 
the words ‘‘Second Presideney of George Washington.’’ He 
also had a pass or safe conduct which had been written by the 
hand of General Dearborn, Washington’s Secretary of War. 
This safe conduct instructed the white people to allow the old 
man to pass freely on his way homeward, and to render him 
any assistance which he might need. I saw this pass some 
years afterwards and the old chief had kept it in a good state 
of preservation. At the time of his death, along in the later 
sixties, he was head chief of the Six Nations, quite a distinc- 
tion for an aged Indian. 

Another Indian J remember very. well was Ed Purse. I 
have always thought that he was possibly a half-breed, for he 
seemed to have acquired a fairly good education. He was a 
musical genius, playing the guitar and several other instru- 
ments. One spring my father took a great raft of lumber 
from near the line between Pennsylvania and New York on 
the Alleghany river, down the Alleghany and the Ohio, to Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, where he sold it. He employed Ed Purse 
to pilot the raft on the Ohio river. We landed every night 
on the Alleghany, but when we reached the Ohio, the old pilot 
left us, and Ed Purse took his place. We then ran night and 
day until we reached Cincinnati. After lying there two or 
three days we then went on to Lawrenceburg. Ed Purse was 
a man of marvelous strength, something over six feet high, 
well proportioned and quite handsome. When we went under 
the suspension bridge at Wheeling, Va., which had been 
erected only a few months before, there was a bright full 
moon, which lighted up the shores and the stream so that there 
was no difficulty in making out the channel. As we passed 
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under the bridge, Ed Purse was walking backward and for- 
ward on the raft with his guitar swung over his shoulder, 
singing songs and playing various pieces of music. He had 
composed one piece of music himself, which he called Ed 
Purse’s Quickstep. This had been published with an illumin- 
ated cover and was quite an achievement for an Indian. When 
we arrived in Cincinnati we landed by the side of a clay bank 
which must have been twenty feet high, sloping gradually 
to the river. In order to bring the raft to a stop the cable had 
to be wrapped around one of the trees on this high bank. I 
remember that Ed took the coil of cable, which must have 
weighed more than a hundred pounds, and climbed up this 
steep, slippery bank as nimbly as a squirrel. Quicker than 
one could tell it, he had the cable around one of the big trees, 
and the raft stopped. This was his last work as our pilot. My 
father paid him off, and he departed for the north. 


For HumsBotpt County.—Quite a number of emigrants, 
on their way to Humboldt County, have passed through town 
during the past week. No county in the state offers greater 
inducements to settlers than Humboldt, and we are glad to see 
that they are beginning to be appreciated—F't. Dodge Repub- 
lican, May 20, 1863. 


Sioux Ciry Journau.—This is the title of a new Adminis- 
tration paper, recently established at Sioux City. It is well 
edited, and is a model in its mechanical appearance. It gives 
a creditable attention to home interests which should entitle 
it to the liberal patronage of our neighbors on the slope. Suc- 
cess to the enterprise—Ft. Dodge Republican, July 8, 1863. 
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PDIPORTAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES. 


Every General Assembly makes more or less history; but: 
the Thirty-first General Assembly has passed an act which is: 
unique in that it makes for history. By the passage of ‘‘An 
act providing for the care and permanent preservation of the 
publ archives,’’ the first step has been taken in devising a: 
plan for the better care and preservation of the public archives: 
of the State. The significance of the act lies in the public: 
recognition which it gives to the importance and value of the 
source materials of Iowa history. 

The act as approved by the Governor provides that the 
Historical Department shall be given the custody of ‘‘all the- 
original public documents, papers, letters, records, and other: 
official manuscripts, of the state executive and administrative 
departments, offices or officers, councils, boards, bureaus, and 
commissions, ten years after the date or current use of such 
public documents, papers, letters, records or other official 
manuscripts. Provided, that the Executive Council shall have 
the power and authority to order the transfer of such records: 
or any part thereof at any time prior to the expiration of the 
limit of ten years hereinbefore provided or to retain the same 
in the respective offices beyond such limit according as in the 
judgment of the Council the public interest or convenience 
may require.’’ 

The second section of the act authorizes and directs that the 
archives be transferred and delivered to the Historical Depart- 
ment except such as in the judgment of the Executive Council 
should be longer retained in the respective offices. Section 
three authorizes and directs the Historical Department to 
receive the public archives and properly arrange, label, file, 
and calendar the same. 

Section four of the act authorizes and directs the Executive 
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Council to ‘‘provide, furnish, and equip such room or rooms in 
the Historical, Memorial and Art Building as may be deemed 
necessary’’ for the accommodation of the public archives; and 
‘‘the room or rooms thus provided for shall be known as the 
Hall of Public Archives.’’ 

It is not so very difficult to interest men in museums and 
art galleries or even in books of history; but it is an almost 
hopeless task to arouse their enthusiasm over dry, dusty docu- 
ments. And yet persistent effort and agitation on the part of 
the Historical Department has finally resulted in the passage 
of a law which provides for the establishment of a Hall of 
Archives in the new Historical, Memorial and Art Building 
which is now near completion. The establishment of the Hall 
of Archives will be recorded among the great achievements of 
the Historical Department. It will not only afford a suitable, 
secure, and permanent home for the publie archives of the 
State, but it will make the archives accessible to students of 
Iowa history. This recognition of the value of the docu- 
mentary materials of Iowa history and the establishment of 
the Hall of Archives may justly be regarded as the crowning 
accomplishment of the Historical Department. B. F. 8. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN LOCAL HISTORY. 


There are many signs that local interest in local history, 
in the origins of local customs and institutions in our cities, 
towns and counties has increased with notable acceleration in 
recent years. 

This is most gratifying to those who have so long urged 
the importance of preserving and studying the records of the 
life and deeds of the State’s pioneers. Various causes have, 
of course, united to bring about the beginnings of this long- 
hoped-for consumation. Some of the causes are to be found 
in the evolution of social conditions that of necessity generate 
an interest in and demand for historical lore and records of 
the past. Another set of potent causes is to be discovered in 
the development of consciousness of kind. Other causes are 
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to be found in the direct efforts of historical students and 
organizations to arouse such public interest in local history 
and the methods of its making and its meaning. Some of these 
causes are worth brief consideration. ' 

In the first place, Iowa has really become one of the old 
states of the Union. Her history, since the first formal settle- 
ment on the eastern border, covers the space of man’s three 
score years and ten. Her children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren have gone in countless numbers west and north 
and south, making potent elements in the populations of many 
new states. By their departure, our old-time residents have 
been forced to realize their own age and the growing age of the 
State. For two to three decades our early settlers have fondly 
dwelt in the happy and careless realms of reminiscence. Out 
of their reveries and recollections came the promptings that 
have resulted in the establishment and maintenance in nearly 
all counties of the State of ‘‘Old Settlers’ Associations,’’ with 
their periodic banquets, picnics and reunions. The cama- 
raderie of such gatherings make them cherished and delightful 
events in the life of all communities convened. The days and 
happenings of pioneer life, their joys and sorrows, their cus- 
toms and institutions, are regularly recalled and described. 
Formal addresses, letters, reports, resolutions, stories galore, 
exhibit the men and measures and things of days long since 
gone. Much of all this wealth of historic lore is preserved in 
the records of their proceedings in minutes and in the local 
press. 

The second great cause has probably been the growth of 
what we may call business and social solidarity, namely, the 
development of a consciousness of community of class interests 
among many social groups. This fact in many lines of com- 
merce and industry, and in philanthropic effort, has power- 
fully affected the growth of local and state organizations that 
have increased local interest in local and state history, and 
that afford great centers for the ingathering and preservation 
of historical data. The mere mention of the more noteworthy 
will suffice. There are the scores, indeed hundreds, of agri- 
cultural institutes and societies, the commercial clubs, and 
mercantile leagues and organizations. Equally numerous are 
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the church and religious associations and conferences, the 
secret lodges and orders and societies, with their local and 
state meetings and organizations. We have our bankers, 
dentists, druggists, court officers, lawyers and medical practi- 
tioners, with like organizations. There is the Park and For- 
estry Association, the League of Iowa Municipalities, the State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, the State and local 
Academies of Science, and the State Teachers’ Association. 
All of these organizations have their regular programs wherein 
local history is gathered together and studied. Many of them 
have halls and libraries that serve as repositories for their 
archives and precious records, and not a few publish their pro- 
ceedings. All this reacts with great effect in developing local 
interest in local affairs and institutions past and present. 

A third cause, unquestionably, has been the rapid increase 
of city and town libraries in the last fifteen years. The insti- 
tution of a library in a community ipso facto stimulates inter- 
est in history. It is a store house for the preservation of the 
records of past time. The contents of its shelves compel men 
and women sooner or later to give heed to the history that is 
in the making round about them, and to gather into its garners 
the records that will enable them and their children to learn 
the lessons of their home and neighborhood customs and 
institutions. 

The fourth great cause of the increased public interest in 
local history has doubtless been the work of our teachers of 
history, economics, political science and sociology, in our col- 
leges and universities. During the past twenty years they 
have been directing the attention of hundreds of young men 
and women to the customs and institutions of the State. Espe- 
cially of late they have been exacting detailed investigation 
into origins and development of township, city and county 
governments, and social life, with a view to the light which 
their results may throw upon the influences determining the 
evolution of our State government, laws and _ institutions. 
These young men and women have returned to the cities and 
towns as farmers, lawyers, merchants and school teachers. 
They have communicated the benefits of their class-room 
studies in local history to the residents of the communities 
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wherein they find themselves. They have no doubt been among 
the prime movers and most energetic workers in the investiga- 
tion of local historical societies and study clubs. 

The fifth cause that has been both coincident with and ante- 
cedent to those just given has been the publication of THE 
ANNALS oF Iowa, beginning with the first series in 1863, and 
continuing with some intermissions from that year down to the 
present; the issue of The Iowa Historical Record from 1885 
to 1902, and of its successor, The Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics. Organically connected with these publications have 
been the State Historical Society, at Iowa City, and the His- 
torical Department, housed first in the capitol, and now in the 
Historical Building in Des Moines. These agencies have for 
many years been working to arouse just such local interest, 
and we may certainly say without presumption that they have 
been potent factors in producing the growth of De concern 
in communal history. 


A PIONEER’S REMINISCENCES. 


If one thing more than another has justified the career of 
THE ANNALS OF Jowa it has been the publication of journals, 
letters and memoirs of pioneers of Iowa. This fact is con- 
stantly impressed upon the mind of even the casual reader of 
the studies of our scholarly historians. The pages of THE 
ANNALS, Ist, 2d and 3d series, and The Iowa Historical Record, 
are replete with accounts of the early days of the State. They 
contain contemporary narratives by those who took part in the 
formation of the State, who controlled often the determination 
of the lines of public discussion, and the decisions of public 
authorities. They afford us much of the original material 
from which alone the historian to-day and in days to come can 
accurately reproduce the life of the past. 

We are prompted to make these observations by the com- 
pletion of a series of interesting and valuable sketches of 
pioneer life and times that have been contributed to THE 
ANNALS by Mr. George C. Duffield of Keosauqua. Mr. Duf- 
field was born in Jefferson county, Ohio, May 13, 1824. In 
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1835 his father brought his family into Illinois, but continued 
in search of a permanent home until he selected a spot west of 
the Des Moines river in what is now Iowa, and above the site 
the next year selected for Keosauqua. Subsequent surveys 
embraced the claim in Section 21, Township 69 north, Range 
10 west. On April 4th, 1837, the family was brought here, 
where the elder Duffields maintained their homestead the 
remainder of their lives, as it remains that of their son James. 
Tt continued the home of the author of these sketches until he 
acquired land in the adjoining section (22). Here he erected 
one of the brick residences characteristic of the Lower Des 
Moines, ‘‘in the slack-water navigation days’’ of the fifties. 
‘‘Tjinwood Farm,’’ named by his wife, now deceased, over- 
looking the river at one of its most picturesque points, has 
been Mr. Duffield’s home for fifty-five years. 

In 1902 it was the privilege of the editor to spend a few 
days at his home. His reminiscences of his boyhood days in 
the old territory of Iowa were so vivacious and illuminating 
that their preservation was urged upon him. He was made to 
realize that he owed it to his father and his associates to place 
in a permanent record his memories of their deeds and experi- 
ences. After much urging Mr. Duffield at last consented to 
put in narrative form his recollections. Assisted by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, an attorney of Keosauqua, who 
made a number of interesting photographs of scenes described, 
and acted as amanuensis in the preparation of the manuscript 
for press, the following sketches were published in THE 
ANNALS under the titles: ‘‘Coming into Iowa in 1837”’ (Vol. 
VI, p. 1), ‘‘An Iowa Settler’s Homestead’’ (Vol. VI, p. 206), 
“Frontier Church Going—1837’’ (Vol. VI, p. 266), ‘‘ Frontier 
Mills’’ (Vol. VI, p. 425), ‘‘Youthtime in Frontier Iowa’’ (Vol. 
VII, p. 347). 

The articles are to be reproduced, together with the illus- 
trations, in book form, under the title, ‘‘ Memories of Frontier 
Towa.’’ The little volume will present not only attractive but 
valuable pictures of the daily life, social customs and habits 
of the pioneers of the thirties and the forties, and we take 
pleasure in commending it to those interested in the actual 
life of frontiersmen sixty and seventy years ago. 
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OUR DEBT TO A VETERAN COLLECTOR. 


Among the first and steadfast friends of the Historical 
Department has been the veteran collector of Keokuk, Dr. J. 
M. Shaffer. From time to time in years past we have received 
from him shipments of sundry sorts and descriptions, con- 
sisting not only of documentary and literary materials of his- 
tory, but of curios and specimens of industrial, military and 
natural history. Among these valuable contributions to our, 
collections, Dr. Shaffer has given us old almanacs, army accou- 
trements, army regulations, old business forms, city direc- 
tories and city ordinances, college catalogues, letters, maps, 
files of scientific and technical magazines, newspapers, scien- 
tific publications relating to astronomy, geology, mathematics, 
meteorology, and ornithology, old photographs of men and 
places, programs of conferences, entertainments, and all kinds 
of gatherings and meetings in the early and later history of the 
State. Among his gifts are to be mentioned a considerable 
body of material relating to the Iowa Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Keokuk, of which Dr. Shaffer was for many years 
president, consisting of correspondence, forms of application 
and policy, and methods of procedure. He has also presented 
not a little data in the way of accounts and reports of the Mis- 
sissippi River Improvement schemes, the history of the Des 
Moines River Valley Railroad, and papers and correspondence 
relative to the Centennial Exposition. Much, if not most, of 
the materials contributed by Dr. Shaffer is of a character but 
little appreciated by the average person, but which, when 
brought together in such collections as are now forming in the 
Historical Department, catalogued and classified and made 
available, becomes of the highest order of importance to his- 
torical students. 


"Nore. The insertion of the small map of Iowa prepared 
for the recent State census in our January number, showing 
early accessions of territory from the Indians, brought some 
criticisms of the map from early settlers in the State and 
others. An examination of the earlier surveys, and also of 
early maps of Wisconsin and Iowa Territories prepared by 
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Deputy United States Surveyors from 1836 to 1845, shows 
that some errors have crept into the recent map, and that some 
of the criticisms are justified. The map was drawn from blue 
prints furnished from the office of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. In a later number we hope to give the exact or proxi- 
mate boundaries of the various cessions of territory within the 
State, for the purpose of opening them to settlement, based on 
the field notes of the original surveys made under instructions 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Early Settlement and Growth of Western Iowa, or Reminiscences, by 
Rev. John Todd of Tabor, Iowa. Des Moines, The Historical Depart- 
ment of Iowa, 1906, pp. 208. 

The author of this interesting and valuable contribution to Iowa 
history was of Scotch-Irish stock, and brought into his life-work the stur- 
dy elements which equally with the principles of the Puritans, of the Hu- 
guenots, and the Quakers, have made America the homeland of Liberty 
and of an advancing civilization. He landed upon the rich lands of the 
Missouri Bottom at Civil Bend, in October, 1848, moved to the high 
lands near Tabor in April, 1852, and for forty-five years was a leader 
in transforming what had recently been an Indian wilderness into the 
cultivated fields and comfortable homes and pleasant cities and villages 
of American people. He threw his whole ardent nature and all the vigor 
of his quick and enlightened mind into the advancement of morality and 
religion, of industry and enterprise, with an unbounded zeal for tem- 
perance and human freedom, and for the establishment of schools and 
churches and Tabor College. Edueated at Oberlin, Ohio, and thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit of sacrifice and self-denial, he was always looking 
forward and moving onward for the improvement of human life both in 
the individual man and in the social order of the world. In missionary 
work an independent, making the essentials of religion his supreme con- 
cern, he affiliated with preachers of other denominations, and labored 
harmoniously with the Rev. William Simpson, the first Methodist, and the 
Rev. Launcelot Graham Bell, the first Presbyterian minister, on the 
Missouri slope. 

In 1854, the repeal of the compromise of 1820, that admitted Mis- 
souri into the Union as a slave state and prohibited slavery west of it; 
proved a prelude to the civil war of 1861-’5, The repeal broke up the 
old Whig and Demoeratie parties, and led to the election of James W. 
Grimes as Governor of Iowa. He had canvassed the State in opposition 
to the repeal, and was elected on that issue. Upon learning that citizens 
of Iowa who had moved to Kansas were being spoiled and robbed by 
the minions of slavery, and that neither the authorities of the Territory 
nor of the Federal Government would give them the protection of law, 
Governor Grimes, August, 1856, wrote President Buchanan a letter of 
remonstrance, in which he stated that it would be the right and duty of 
the State of Iowa to protect her former citizens in Kansas, if the Na- 
tional Government failed to perform that duty. The Governor expressed 
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the same opinion in his message to the Legislature of Iowa, Dee. 1, 1856. 
The people of the State concurred in that opinion, and sent contributions 
for the relief and protection of those suffering in Kansas. Similar sym- 
pathy was felt throughout the North for the Free State settlers in Kan- 
sas, and companies of men went forward to join them. The Slave Power, 
however, had blocked the ordinary roads to Kansas through Missouri and 
up the Missouri river against Free State men, and there was no way for 
them to reach Kansas but through Iowa. In this emergency, Tabor as 
the nearest point to Kansas, in lowa, where there was a strong body of 
friendly people, became a rendezvous for those on their way thither. Here 
John Brown found shelter and assistance from time to time, and his arms 
and stores were securely housed. Here came General James H. Lane and 
Samuel C. Pomeroy, afterwards U. S. Senators from Kansas, Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe (his wife the author of the finest lyric of the civil war), of 
Boston, Thaddeus Hyatt of New York, Thomas W. Higginson, and agents 
of various Kansas Aid Societies. Persons were passing through Tabor 
almost daily, alone or in companies. The latchstrings were always out, 
and much of the time houses and granaries and hay-mows were occupied. 
Provisions were free and plenty and without price. Arms and ammuni- 
tion were stowed in barns, corncribs, and cellars. John Todd had one 
brass cannon in his hay-mow, another on wheels in his wagon-shed, and 
boxes of clothing, ammunition, muskets, sabres, and twenty boxes of 
Sharpe’s rifles in his cellar one winter. Later, when John Brown began 
to ‘‘carry the war into Africa,’’ bringing off slaves from Missouri, kill- 
ing their masters in the contest, the citizens of Tabor at a public meeting, 
to which John Brown came, Feb. 7, 1859, resolved ‘‘ That while we sympa- 
thize with the oppressed, and will do all that we conscientiously can to 
help them in their efforts for freedom, nevertheless we have no sympathy 
with those who go to slave states to entice away slaves and take property 
or life when necessary to attain that end.’’ John Brown left the meeting 
grieved and indignant before this resolution was adopted. He hastened 
off with the eleven slaves he had captured to Grinnell and Springdale, 
where he had a cordial reception. Furnished with supplies of food and 
clothing, and with railroad transportation, he saw them on the twelfth of 
March upon the ferry across the Detroit river for Canada. He was 
again at Tabor on a flying trip less than two months before his mad 
and fatal foray at Harper’s Ferry. He said on leaving the same Sab- 
bath day, ‘‘Enough said about ‘bleeding Kansas;’ I intend to make a 
bloody spot at another point; I don’t say where, but you’ll hear from 
me.’’ To John Todd in after years this daring deed seemed ‘‘one link 
in the long chain of events which hastened the overthrow of legalized 
American slavery.’’ In 1864, he was chaplain of the Forty-sixth Iowa 
Infantry, and served in western Tennessee. 

In addition to a plain, unvarnished tale of these things, the volume 
has thrilling narratives of the author’s pioneer life, his missionary travels, 
adventures as a conductor on the ‘‘ Underground Railroad,’’ ete. It is 
prefaced by a sketch of his life by his son, Prof. J ._ E. Todd, of Ver- 
milion, South Dakota. Printed by the Republican Printing Company of 
Cedar Rapids, it is in evidence that in the art of book-making Iowa can 
produce work equal in style and finish to that of the best publishers in 
the United States. j ; : 

The author, p. 184, represents the Iowa tribe. of Indians as having 
come with the Sacs and Foxes into Iowa. The truth is that they were 
here much earlier. They were of Dakota stock, and had villages on the 
viver that bears their name, before the Sacs and Foxes came over from 
the Lakes and Green Bay to the Mississippi. On p. 194, the date 1824 


should be 1804. 
W.S. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


COLONEL HENDERSON. 
An English poet has well said that ‘‘each man’s born for the high 


business of the public good.’? While in a general sense the saying is: 


strictly true, it is none the less true that some few men, ‘*sun-crowned,’ 2 
‘are set apart for the responsibilities and the glory of leadership. Men 


turned instinctively to David Bremner Henderson, not simply for advice- 


and counsel, but for actual leadership. We who knew him well could 
not think of him as bringing up the rear—in battle, in polities, or in 
statesmanship. Men everywhere recognize the man inspired to lead. 
It was a long, hard climb from the poor farmer boy’s first place in 
the studies and sports of a country school in Iowa in ’47 to a standing 
among the foremost in Upper Iowa University in 61; later, to the first 
lieutenaney of Company C, Twelfth Iowa Infantry; to the front rank 
at Donelson; to the front rank at Corinth—where he received the wound 
which made him a life-long martyr to duty; to a commissionership on 
the Board of Enrollment; to the coloneley of the Forty-sixth Iowa In- 
fantry; to leadership at the bar in Dubuque; to the Revenue Collectorship 
of his district; to a seat in Congress; to acknowledged leadership during 
twenty years of service in the House, and finally to the highest position 
which any man of foreign birth can attain in his adopted country— 


the Speakership of the House,—attaining that position by the unanimous. 


votes of his political associates. 

Hard and long as was the climb, this man of men made the ascent 
bravely, cheerfully—never a step of the way by intrigue or indirection, 
ever with full and generous acknowledgment of others’ right of way. 

Though his splendid military career nearly cost him his life and com- 
pelled him to pursue the rest of his way upward with halting and 
ofttimes painful step, he never lost his courage and heart of hope. After 
every new calamity this hero with a song in his heart and words of 


courage on his lips went bravely forward, splendidly exemplifying those- 


inspired last words of Browning: 


‘One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 5 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.’?’ 


The milestones in the career of David B. Henderson are these: Born 


in Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, March 14, 1840, he came with his- 


parents to Winnebago county, Illinois, in 1846 and, to his home on a 
farm in Fayette county, Iowa, in 1849. He sturdily worked on his 
father’s farm in summer and studiously applied himself to his tasks in 
the district school in winter, meantime leaaing his fellows in their sports 
and the head and front of all social activities. The crucial year 1861 


found him a student in Upper Iowa University. When the eall eame- 
which meant sacrifice of cherished aims and possibly death in defense: 


of the Union, it needed no prophet to tell how the sturdy young Scotch- 


American would meet it. He signed the first enlistment roll he saw, and: 


inspired many another to sign it. Chosen first lieutenant of Company GC, 
Twelfth Iowa Infantry, he eagerly went to the front and zealously fitted 


himself for leadership. Though wounded at Donelson, he was undaunted, . 


and at Corinth he was wounded again, this time so seriously as to com- 


pel the amputation of a leg. Other amputations were long afterwards: 


“4 


DAVID BREMNER HENDERSON, 1840-1906. 


Colonel 46th Iowa Infantry, Representative in Congress, 1882-1902, Speaker 
of the House, 56th and 57th Congresses. 


2 
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made necessary, the last insidiously Sapping the secret sources of his 
strength. Discharged February 16, 1863, he was soon after appointed 
commissioner of the Board of Enrollment of the Third District of Iowa- 
In June, 1864, he was made Colonel of the Forty-sixth Iowa Infantry 
and he served in that capacity until the close of the war. In 1865 he 
was admitted to the bar, and in that same year was appointed Collector 
of Internal Revenues for his district. In 1869 he became junior member 
of the famous Dubuque law firm of Shiras, Van Duzee & Henderson. In 
1882 he was elected member of Congress and entered upon a career of 
statesmanship which continued for twenty years—a career so successful 
that near its close he was the unanimous choice of his associates for the 
speakership. His resignation was a genuine surprise and shock, for 
there was nothing in the situation in Iowa or in Washington to compel 
or even invite such a course. It was later thought by his friends that. 
for several years before the final breakdown of his health he felt his 
strength slowly giving way under the tremendous pressure upon him 
officially and socially, and that he deemed it best to retire from public 
life in the strength of his mature manhood. Be that as it may, a brief 
career as a lawyer in New York City was soon followed by a glad return 
to his home and friends in Dubuque, and later by a residence in southern 
California, where his wife and daughter had hoped he might renew his 
former vigorous health. In this they were disappointed. He was brought 
home to die, and after months of slowly failing strength, on the 25th 
of February, 1906, the end came. On the first of March his funeral was. 
held. It was a notable funeral—the most notable in the history of Iowa. 
It was attended by thousands of his fellow citizens, his soldier comrades 
from all parts of Iowa, high state officials, legislators and distinguished 
friends from other States. The eulogy pronounced by the Hon. George 
D. Perkins of Sioux City, an old-time friend and comrade, was a rare 
and beautiful tribute of friendship and esteem, voicing the emotions of 
thousands to whom the memory of the deceased is precious. The Thirty- 
first General Assembly of Iowa, and the Fifty-ninth Congress of the 
United States notably honored the memory of the great Iowan. 

Colonel Henderson was a faithful friend of the Historical Depart- 
ment, promoting its interests whenever possible, and securing for the 
museum many valuable gifts from Washington, D. u. The bronzed 
plaster east of him which stood in front of the Iowa building at St. 
Louis during the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, has recently been 
placed in the Historical building. (The original statue stands in Cler- 
mont, Iowa, the gift of ex-Gov. Larrabee). The sculptor, J. Massey 
Rhind, represents the subject in a characteristic pose—in the right hand 
his gavel, under the left arm his crutch. A fine oil portrait of Col. 
Henderson, by Freeman Thorp, hangs in the Art Gallery of the Histori- 


eal building.. Sis Uh, 


LA Veca G. KINNE was born near Syracuse, N. Y., November 5, 1846; 
he died in Des Moines, Iowa, March 16, 1906. He attended the common 
and high schools of Syracuse. He entered the University of Michigan 
and pursued studies in both the law and literary departments, graduat- 
ing from the law department in 1868. In the same year he was admitted 
to the bar in Ottawa, IIl., and began to practice in Mendota, where he 
resided until September, 1869, when he removed to Toledo, Iowa. He 
soon formed a partnership with Mr. D. D. Appelgate, that continued, 
until 1876. Later a partnership was formed with Hon. G. R. Struble 
and Mr. H. J. Stiger, that continued until 1876, when Judge Kinne was 
elected to the District bench. Judge Kinne was a man of great industry, 
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strong convictions, great power of expression, and speedily became a 
man of note, not only in legal circles, but in politics. He served the 
people of Toledo as president of the school board, as city solicitor, and 
mayor for three terms. In 1876 he was sent as a delegate, and in 1884 
as delegate at large, to the Demoeratie National Convention. For many 
years he served as secretary and later as chairman of the Democratic 
State Central Committee. In 1881, and again in 1883, Judge Kinne 
was nominated for the office of Governor by the Democratic party. Iowa 
has had few more spirited campaigns than those conducted by Judge 
Kinne, but the traditional Republican majorities of the State were too 
great for him to overcome. In 1886 he was elected Judge of the 
Seventeenth Judicial District that was normally Republican. He re- 
signed, however, in January, 1887. At the following election he was 
again nominated for the office and again elected to fill his own 
vacancy. He was re-elected without opposition in 1890. His career as 
Judge was notable and he was nominated by the Democrats for the office 
of Supreme Judge in 1891. His old district gave him one thousand ma- 
jority, although in 1886 he had won by only seven votes. On the expira- 
tion of his term as Chief Justice he was renominated by the Democratic 
party, but his Republican opponent was elected. Judge Kinne imme- 
diately entered upon the practice of law in Des Moines, where he con- 
tinued to reside until the day of his death. On the creation of the Board 
of Control of State Institutions, Judge Kinne was appointed as a repre- 
sentative of the Democratic party. He was appointed for a second term 
in 1904. Besides these numerous public offices, Judge Kinne gave a 
great deal of time and earnest thought to various lines of work in which 
he was especially interested. He was a prominent member of the State 
Bar Association, of which he was the second president in 1896. In 1894 
he was appointed one of the Commissioners from this State upon uniform 
legislation, which has done so much valuable service in the improvement 
of statutory law in various commonwealths. For many years he was a 
lecturer upon legal subjects, especially the law of corporations, domestic 
relations and taxation, in the State University and the Iowa College of 
Law in Des Moines. Besides being the author of numerous addresses 
and papers upon subjects of law and charities and corrections, Judge 
Kinne was the author of the well known and serviceable text, ‘‘ Pleadings 
and Practice,’’ a work that relates especially to judicial procedure in 
Towa. From the time of his appointment to the day of his death, Judge 
Kinne had practically the sole charge of the editing and publication of 
the Bulletin of State Institutions, a quarterly issued by the Board of Con- 
trol, in which are printed the reports and proceedings of the quarterly 
conference of Superintendents, and the papers and discussions of the eon- 
ference. The last work of note done by Judge Kinne was the investiga- 
tion of tuberculosis, and his extended report to the Thirty-first General 
Assembly. In his public life Judge Kinne did not seek office. He pre- 
ferred the practice of the law. But his abilities and his character were 
such that he commanded positions. His associates and his fellow citizens 
in omen mae he rik instinctively turned to him when stron 
men were needed and high elass service 8 i 

drafted him into the piibtie service. ba cardi rie prec 


Henry KINGMAN Epson, born Oct. 5, 1822, in Hadl i 
March 13, 1906, in Grinnell, Towa, was an Towa fue a ee 
the profession of teaching, serving earlier and longer and more contin- 
uously in that profession than any other member of it in the State. A 
graduate of Amherst College, 1844, he was principal of Hopkins Acad- 
emy, Mass., five years, studied theology with John Woodbridge, D. D., and © 
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at Andover, Mass., and East Windsor, Conn., and upon the solicitation of 
the Rev. Asa Turner, pastor of Denmark, Iowa, became principal of the 
Academy which the founders of that village had established, and con- 
tinued there twenty-seven years, 1852-1879. That was the period of his 
most arduous and laborious service. The Trustees of the Academy 
placed the whole management in his hands. Such was his zeal and de- 
votion that students were attracted from near and far. During one year 
there were 278 pupils, and sixteen different states and territories were 
represented. He fitted students for college. Among his pupils who have 
come to distinction in public life were Charles K. Adams, President of 
Cornell University, N. Y., 1885, and later of Wisconsin State University ; 
Thomas Hedge, M. C. First District of Iowa; Eugene F. Ware, Commis- 
sioner Pension Bureau; Thomas C. McClelland, President of Knox Col- 
lege, Ill.; Henry C. Adams, professor in State University of Michigan; 
O. F. Emerson, professor in Adelbert College, Ohio; Frank Leverett, of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. Of a firm and resolute nature, Mr. Edson 
united grace and dignity in his character. Regular in his personal habits, 
and prompt in the duty each occasion required, his pupils saw the reason- 
ableness of order as Heaven’s first law, and he won them to system and 
method in study and in the conduct of life. A skillful instructor in the 
preparatory studies, in the languages, in science, and in general litera- 
ture, he was at his best in unfolding before advanced pupils the divine 
lessons of Paley’s Natural Theology and Butler’s Analogy,—books which 
to the end of life he placed above the dismal volumes of Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer. He was an early member of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, and President in 1864 at its meeting in Dubuque. He en- 
joyed a year’s travels in Europe, and had especial satisfaction in a 
winter’s residence in Switzerland. In the fall of 1879 he became pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in Iowa College, and for twelve years advocated im- 
proved methods of education in the schools, and high ideals for teachers 
in their work. He married (1) Mrs. Celestia Kirk Maynard, Aug. 20, 
1852, widow of Rev. E. Maynard, missionary of the A. B. OC. F. M. at 
Salonica, Turkey; she was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, 1845, richly en- 
dowed with divine gifts, of a kindred spirit with Mr. Edson, haying the 
same grace and dignity of character, making his home radiant, and ren- 
dering great assistance in many departments of instruction. She died 
at Grinnell, Jan. 16, 1889. (2) Miss Lizzie Scammons, of Portland, 
Maine, March 20, 1890, with whom in their home at Grinnell the evening 
time of life was cheerful and serene, until the eternal morning dawned, 
having been active as usual the day before, and having retired to rest 
at his usual hour. The widow and their only son remain in the old home 
at Grinnell. At the funeral, his venerable co-laborer in Iowa educational 
work, Prof. L. F. Parker, and two of his pupils in Denmark Academy, 
Dr. McClelland and Asa Turner, farmer, of Maxwell, Iowa, joined with 
the president and professors of Iowa College, and Dr. Vittum, pastor of 
fhe church, in tributes of respect and honor for his high character and 
long and useful life. Ww. S. 


WILLIAM J. HAppocK was born near Belfast, Ireland, Feb. 28, 1832; 
he died in Iowa City, Iowa, Feb. 28, 1906. He came with his parents to 
‘America in 1849, and lived for some years in Philadelphia. In the spring 
of 1856 he came to Iowa. He lived for a short time near Iowa City, 
and then removed to Cedar Rapids, and later to Shueyville. In 1859 he 
entered the law office of G. W. and Rush Clark, lawyers, in Iowa City, 
to begin the study of the law, and at the same time he enrolled in the 
Normal Department of the State University. In 1861 he graduated 
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from the University and was admitted to the practice of law in 1862. 
He was County Superintendent of Schools of Johnson County in 1863-64. 
In 1867 he became the partner of Mr. Rush Clark, then the leading law- 
yer of Iowa City. In September, 1872, he was appointed Judge of the 
Cireuit Court of the Eighth Judicial District, but he did not find the 
office to his liking, and had no desire to continue in the position. He held 
no other political office except a commissionership to investigate the af- 
fairs of the Pawnee Indians. Judge Haddock will be long and best remem- 
bered for his years of service as the Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
and later of the Board of Regents of the State University. He was 
appointed by the Board in 1864, and continued to perform the work 
of that office until September, 1902. His capacity for work, and his 
grasp of details were such that faculties and trustees alike relied increas- 
ingly upon him and his judgment. His knowledge of law and general 
business practice made him invaluable to the University, both in safe- 
guarding its interests and in presenting its needs to legislative commit- 
tees. Judge Haddock, however, was not a man who eared for business 
affairs and the compiliation of administrative reports alone. He had a 
liking for the beautiful in nature and in literature, and from his pen 
from time to time came interesting reminiscences and literary sketches, 
which show the breadth and character of Judge Haddock’s interests. 
In August, 1865, Judge Haddock was married to Miss Emma Humphrey, 
of Tipton, Iowa. She is credited with being the first woman admitted to 
practice law in the U. S. Courts, the presiding Judge at the time of her 
admission being John F. Dillon. 


WILLIAM CLEMENT PUTNAM was born in Davenport, Iowa, June 27, 
1862; he died in Davenport, January 13, 1906. Mr. Putnam was the son of 
Charles E. and Mary Duncan Putnam, noted in the history of Davenport 
as among the founders and chief promoters of the Davenport Academy 
of Natural Sciences. Mr, Putman, after graduating from the high 
school of Davenport in 1880, entered the State University Law Depart- 
ment from which he graduated with high honors in 1883. In 1885 he 
entered into a law partnership with his father which continued until its 
dissolution by reason of the death of his father in 1887. Mr. Putnam, 
while an able lawyer, devoted not a little of his time and energy to va- 
rious business interests outside the law. He was president of the Mutual 
Plate Glass Insurance Asso., a director in the old Gas Co. of Davenport, 
and a large owner of real estate in that city, being at the time of his 
death probably one of the largest owners of real property in Davenport. 
Besides these interests he was director of the Iowa National Bank for 
many years, of the Commercial Club of Davenport, and member of the 
Davenport Outing and Irrawadi Canoe Clubs. Besides his numerous busi- 
ness interests Mr. Putnam was an ardent and constant patron of art 
and science. He was a promoter of the Library Association of Daven- 
port, that eventually sueceeded in erecting their beautiful Carnegie 
Library, giving to it various collections of rare pictures and prints. But 
first and last, he was primarily interested in furthering the work of the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, an organization that justly has wide- 
spread fame among scientific organizations the country over. This was 
a labor of love as well as of personal interest, because the Academy was 
in large part the fruit of the life work of his father and mother. 


VivaLpo A. BALLOU was born in Plattsburg, N. Y. September 7, 1840; 
he died in Nevada, Towa, January 22, 1906. He came west with hig 
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parents in 1850, to Wisconsin. In 1852 he came to Dubuque, where he 
learned the printer’s trade in the office of The Tribune and The Herald. 
In 1858 Mr. Charles Aldrich, then editor of The Webster City Freeman, 
made his acquaintance, and engaged his services upon the latter paper, 
taking him with him to Webster City, where he remained for two years. 
In 1859 he entered Cornell College, continuing until 1861, when he en- 
listed in the Second Iowa Cavalry. His service in the army was severe. 
In September, 1862, he was discharged at Corinth, Miss., for disability. 
Returning to Webster City he lived at the home of Mr. Aldrich, where he 
recuperated. Upon his recovery he entered Upper Iowa University at 
Fayette. Returning to Webster City he again joined Mr. Aldrich who 
had returned from the war, and together they began the publication of 
Lhe Freeman, which he ultimately purchased from Mr. Aldrich. He pub- 
lished it until 1867, when it was sold to Mr. J. D. Hunter, at present 
connected with that paper. On the sale of The Freeman Mr. Ballou 
moved to Boone, where he assisted in the publication of The Boone Stand- 
ard. In 1882 he moved to Nevada and bought The Aegis, now the Rep- 
resentative, of that city, which he conducted for a year and a half. For 
ten years he was engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1880 Mr. Ballou 
could not resist the newspaper habit, and purchased The Watchman, 
which he continued to edit until a few months prior to his death, when 
illness made active work impossible. 


CHARLES F’, CLARKE was born in Shelby county, Ind., August 5, 1846; 
he died in Red Oak, Iowa, Jan. 19, 1906. In 1856 he removed with his 
parents to Davis county, Iowa, where they located on a farm. In 1863 
he went to Centerville and began clerking in a dry goods store owned 
by Gen. F. M. Drake, who was then in the army. Two years later he 
went to Albia and was employed as a clerk in a store owned by J. H. 
Drake, a brother of Gen. Drake. While there he became interested in 
the development of coal mines in Monroe county. About this time he 
began work as a clerk in a bank at Albia, and soon decided to make 
banking his life work. In 1873 he settled in Red Oak and helped to 
organize the First National Bank, and was elected its first cashier, a po- 
sition he retained until his death. The Red Oak Sun states that he 
was ‘‘without doubt the most prominent figure in the history of Red 
Oak, one who had probably a larger part in her growth and development 
than any other person ever living here.’’ His death elicited strong 
expressions of the high esteem in which his character and conduct was 
held by his neighbors and intimate friends. Justice H. E. Deemer, of 
Iowa’s Supreme Court, at the funeral pronounced a eulogy that was a 
striking tribute to the beauty, charity and strength of his character, and 
a testimonial of the deceased’s fondness for nature and his love for his 
fellows. His brother, George W. Clarke, represented Dallas county 
in the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth and Thirty-first General 
Assemblies, and was speaker of the house in the Thirtieth and Thirty- 
first. * 


GrorGE WILSON was born in Wapello county, Iowa, Oct. 6, 1842; he 
died in Lexington, Lafayette county, Mo., March 19, 1906. His father, 
George Wilson, was the first territorial adjutant of the militia of Towa, 
‘ son-in-law of Joseph M. Street, Agent for the Winnebago Indians. 
(See sketch, ANNALS oF Iowa, v. IV, pp. 563, 576.) In 1862 Mr. Wilson 
went to Wyoming where for fifteen years he was a general contractor 
of supplies for the Government and railroad agencies. He served one 
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term as Senator in the Legislature of Wyoming, and later served a term 
as Probate Judge in Laramie county, Dakota Territory. In 1877 he re- 
turned to Lexington, Mo., where he resided until his death, serving as 
cashier in his father’s bank, and on his father’s death succeeding him as 
president of the bank. Mr. Wilson was a student of history and social 
subjects, making numerous contributions to newspapers and magazines 
especially on subjects of finance. His most noteworthy literary work be- 
ing ‘‘The Principles of the Science of Money.’’ He had contributed 
to the Historical Department valuable letters and papers belonging to his 
distinguished father. 


Grorce McNEELEY was born in Highland county, Ohio, October 16, 
1840; he died in Russell, Iowa, January 19, 1906. In 1848 he removed 
with his parents to Henry county, and located near Mt. Pleasant. At the 
breaking out of the civil war he enlisted as Fifth Corporal, Co. G, 
Eleventh Iowa Infantry; he was promoted to Fourth Sergeant, and later 
to Second Corporal. He served throughout the war; was wounded at 
Shiloh and confined in Andersonville and Charleston prisons. In 1871 
he removed to Lucas county, and in 1902 to Russell. He was a licensed 
preacher of the United Evangelical church. He represented Lucas county 
in the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth General Assemblies. 


CHARLES W. TENNEY was born in New York, February 16, 1834; he 
died at his home in Seattle, Washington, March 1, 1906. He located in 
Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, in the spring of 1855, and resided there until 
two years ago. He was a member of the First Board of Supervisors; 
was elected County Surveyor in 1863; was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the State Agricultural College in 1879, from which position 
he resigned in 1882, when Governor Kirkwood was appointed to succeed 
him. He represented the Fifty-ninth District, consisting of Cerro Gordo, 
Winnebago, Worth and Kossuth counties, in the Twelfth General 
Assembly, : 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN was born in Otsego county, N. Y., June 15, 1821; 
he died at his home in Colesburg, Delaware county, Iowa, Oct. 30, 1905. 
In 1850 he removed to Iowa and eventually became the owner of a large 
farm near the town of Colesburg, and of other lands in Clayton and 
Mitchell counties. He was justice of the peace for eighteen consecutive 
years at Colesburg; a member of the Board of Supervisors for eight or 


nine years; and represented his county in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
General Assemblies. 


_ Jacob Y. Blackwell was born in Hackettstown, N. J., in 1814; he 
died at the home of his son in Long Branch, N. J., Feb. 25, 1906. He 
was one of the pioneer settlers of Iowa, living first in Muscatine, then 
in Andrew, Jackson county. In 1864 he removed to Iowa City. He 
represented Johnson county in the Twelfth General Assembly as the 
colleague of John P. Irish. 


